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'WSimunlti Ipast i^mtm." 




§iitm<fM AFTERNOON at 

the latter end of 

August^ the sky a 

I dazzling blue, the river 

I glittering, the trees 

^x.1. ■ ji. i— II, IP 1 1 ■ "iMBI'P heavy with foliage, the 

:^^\\^^^^v=^^~ roads white with dust. 

Not a leaf quivering in 

the hot, still air; not a 

window shut in the hot, still streets. Flies 

buzzing on the panes, cattle huddled for 
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shelter under the green shade of every kindly 
oak, or standing knee-deep and panting in the 
cool, clear water. Red and white striped blinds 
flourishing, d la Venetia, in villa and country 
house; magnolias making the air heavy with 
sweets; roses drooping their over-blown heads 
till the languid petals flutter one by one to the 
ground, and lie there in little rustling pink and 
crimson heaps. Outside the Leyburns* gate a 
tiny basket-work pony carriage — the pony fast 
asleep in the sunshine, and the boy who holds 
it ditto. Even King, the old Newfoundland, 
fain to lie on his side, with half a yard of red 
tongue hanging out at one end, and a tail 
almost too languid to wave a welcome to his 
mistress curled up at the other. 

She was coming down the garden? walk when 
King's half-open eye espied her,, walking as 
alertly, and looking as fresh, in Iter crisp lilac 
muslin and shady hat, as though it were the 
coolest evening of the year : waking the boy by 
taking the reins out of his hand, not waking the 
pony by a friendly little pat on the cheek; and 
springing lightly into her seat as she took the 
whip, chirruped to her steed, and was off, boy 
fast asleep again behind her; and King trotting 
in the rear of all, tongue still out and tail de- 
pressed, with an injured air, as of one obliged 
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by conscience to do his duty, but not at all see- 
ing the reason why. 

As for Enid, who did know the reason, she 
was simply and entirely unconscious of the 
state of the weather; and, indeed, thought it 
rather well that there should be never a cloud 
in the blue, bright vault of Heaven, and that the 
sun should shine like a huge globe of molten 
flame upon the parched and scorching earth. It 
was a lovely day with her, nothing more; and 
what more proper than that Jack should have 
such lovely days to welcome his coming home; 
Jack who, after losing the boat-race, had sur- 
prised them all by passing his examinations 
with the utmost decorum, and coming home in 
the early summer — not, indeed, with a first, but 
a second; which, as Enid said, was "simply 
wonderful, seeing that they never heard of his 
studying at all. And how did he get it?" Of 
course, nothing but a double-first would content 
Merle after this; but meanwhile they could crow 
and chirp over Jack for not having failed alto- 
gether; and accordingly Enid crowed and 
chirped to her heart's content, and Merie joined 
her, making her doubly happy with his quick, 
kindly sympathy; and while owning that he had 
not expected such success, giving Jack double 
credit for it. Perhaps young Kinnardson knew 
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better tliaii tiic »wu!^*s v^ail t^ r ^caJtr of 
success had been; at ary r32e. riTss coecf die 
best traits in tiie jnsScv* cccsEn tSxsr he 
loved to chatter of cchcr aes's ^ 
or undervalue their mexits^ 

^\ alwa^-s told jxyn Jack had good stun in 
Um, if he used it,* Merle said. " If the boat- 
race had depended on him, we sbocld have von 
it; for he is one of those steady-gosi^ felknrs 
y^ho is sure to come out well at the end.** Wliile 
to Jack he amply said, * Fm heartily glad, old 
fellow — ^I wish ^-ou joy;** and, what was more; 
looked the pleasure he expressed. But odier- 
wise. Merle had seemed sadly out of health 
and spirits, this summer — very gentle and 
quiet, but not caring to talk, or to go out to 
amusements; and maVing Enid very anxious 
about him in her own heart. She spoke to 
Aunt Jane at last, and Aunt Jane said ** Bil^" 
and proposed blue pill; but Merle declined to 
be blue pilled, and asserted that he was quite 
well; whereupon Miss Leybum dianged her 
mind sufficiently to add — 

"Some love -sick folly, then. That's i^ 
depend on it. Nothing affects the biliary ar- 
rangements so much/* and set herself at once 
to find out the object On this Merle got irri- 
tated; a quarrel ensued; and — it wanting only 
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three weeks then to the end of the long vacation 
— ^he betook himself for the rest of that time to 
a literary friend at the Lakes. Enid was sorry^ 
and thought him touchy. She was so used to 
being "managed" by Aunt Jane all her life, that 
she could not understand why young men of 
one and twenty should revolt from being taken 
care of and catechised as though they were still 
in petticoats. 

Jack had departed before Merle. CHft<m 
Gore was to leave town at the end of June, for 
two months' rambling among Black Forest 
scenery and Swiss mountains; and to Jack's 
intense delight, his father said, "Why not go 
too?" a suggestion almost too enchanting for the 
young man to believe in. The fact was, how- 
ever, that Mr. Leybum, though not given to 
crowing and chirping like his wonien folk, had 
been casting about in his mind for some reward 
which should repay Jack for the gratification he 
had given his family by not being plucked; and 
the young man's expression of face while reading 
aloud Clifton's letter, which contained more than 
one wish for his companionship, was sufficient 
index of what would be the reward of all others. 
Wherefore Mr. Leybum said, "Why not go?" 
just as coolly as though it had not been settled 
that Jack was to take his seat in the bank this 
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summer; or as though his paternal heart had 
not been growing gay with the prospect of 
having his boy at home again for good. 

Some men make such sacrifices, and say no- 
thing about them. The world generally calls 
them surly old bears, and fights shy of them. 

Mir a la justicia del mundo ! 

Even Jack never guessed how much his father 
gave up in letting him go ; and went off rejoic- 
iiig, with a well-filled purse and a face like the 
sun at noonday ; while Enid, who did guess, 
was careful not to breathe a word to her brother, 
lest she should spoil his pleasure; and only de- 
voted herself more to the father, even speeding 
Merle's departure, that she might be able to give 
herself up entirely to his entertainment and con- 
solation. No one cast a thought to the blank 
she felt when both the boys were gone. Indeed, 
Mr. Leybum told her jocosely he thought she 
seemed glad to get rid of them, she was so 
cheerful in their absence; whereat Enid smiled 
and — held her peace. 

Now, however, the tour was over, and Jack 
coming back — not for good; he had promised 
to spend a fortnight with the Gores at St. Leo- 
nard's-on-Sea, before settling on to his stool in 
the bank; but Enid had written begging him 
to give them a look en passant, and Clifton pro- 
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mising to accompany him and spend a week at 
Marshton Fallows before joining his mother, the 
travelled hero had given gracious consent, in 
sequel to which had arrived a telegram at home 
on the 2Sth of August, containing these words: — 

"Arrived at Dover, all well. Will be home 
by 5.30 train to-morrow." 

NoWf I trust you perceive the reason for 
Enid's selfish disregard of the weather in trot- 
ting out pony, dog, and boy under that flaming 
August sun. She was going to the station to 
meet the travellers, and bring them home in her 
own pony carriage — an institution in which she 
took no little pride, and which was her father's 
last birthday present to her. 

Until the last two or three years, Marshton 
Fallows had been one of those delightfully bar- 
baric relics of mediaevalism — a town without a 
jrailway, the nearest station being at Bibchester, 
nearly three miles off. But since then civiliza- 
tion had taken giant strides: Marshton Fallows 
had been granted the honour of representation 
in Parliament. The Marshton Fallowsites, cast- 
ing an envious eye at Bibchester, had cried with 
a great cry — 

"Why are we not even as others?" 

And railway engineers, responding to the wail. 
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had cut out a loop line along the green edge of 
those sunshiny hills, golden with gorse and 
fragrant with thyme, which made a wall to 
shelter Marshton Fallows from the north winds; 
and had erected a brand-new little wooden 
station in a green and ferny hollow, where of 
erst some hermit had reared his cell, and left his 
name attached to a few lichen-covered stones, 
which the railway people, not being lovers of 
antiquity, utilized for their foundations. 

Now, therefore, as a matter of course, the 
Marshton Fallowsites, being satisfied in their 
desires, sat down and grumbled at the result — at 
the navvies for cutting up their farms and fields^ 
at the smoke and noise, at the good folk drafted 
away, and the ill folk drafted into their quiet 
town by this new iron monster; in a word, at 
anj^ing and everything of which they could 
lay hold to grumble about; while Enid Leybum, 
who had quietly mourned over the innovation of 
this noisy stranger, desecrating and destroying 
the green and breezy hills of her childhood, no 
sooner saw it settled there than she found out 
hundreds of good things attached to or derived 
from it for which to thank God, in her sweet 
spirit of contentment; and on the present occa- 
sion felt most amiably to her old enemy for 
bringing Jack to the gates of his birthplace. 
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Of course she was too early. Is it not a well- 
known fact that women are always too early 
or too late? and what pupil of Miss Leybum's 
could ever be the latter? The train was not 
even due till 5.30; and it was only six 
minutes past the hour when Enid sprang out of 
the pony carriage, and giving the reins to the 
boy, entered the station. 

There was nothing for it but to wait; and the 
brand-new station boasting no accommodation 
beyond two iron-roofed platforms, smelling very 
strongly of roasting white paint, a couple of 
wooden benches, a pigeon house for the ticket 
collector, and another for the telegraph arrange- 
ments, Enid tried to compose her excited feel- 
ings by walking up and down the arrival plat- 
form, fortunately the shady one, and reading the 
advertisements which papered the wall on either 
side with long lines of huge printing or gaudy 
illustration. 

Blessed advertisements, how many a weary 
half-hour have ye whiled away, and how few 
of those you solace have had the common grati- 
tude to think for one moment of investing any 
of their spare cash in the delights which you 
hold forth to their contemplation! 

Would the train never come? 

It was very hot, and Enid had read all the 
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advertisements on her side twice over. It was 
no use seeking solace on the other side, for the 
glare of light from metal roof and well-scrubbed, 
white boards nearly blinded her. And after a 
long, wistful gaze down the steep chalk cutting, 
with its fringe of short, sweet grass, tufts of 
golden, prickly furze, wild pink geranium, and 
straggling trails of small, white-veined ivy 
crowning the summit, and refreshing the eye 
after the contrast between the glaring white of 
the chalk and the glaring blue of the sky, she 
looked at her watch again, found that it still 
wanted ten minutes to the time, and went out to ' 
see how the pony, boy, and dog were faring in 
Jier absence. 

They were all asleep : sound as churches — if 
any church can be called sound in these upset- 
ting days — sleeping with a brutal insensibility 
to her impatience which would have irritated 
the most equable of minds. 

"Not that one could expect much from 
Scrub," as Enid said, alluding to the pony. 
" But you, King, I did think you would have 
cared a little bit! Don't you want to meet your 
master again, you unkind dog? Aren't you a 
bit glad to see him, when he is always so glad 
to see you?" 

King opened the comer of one eye, flapped 
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his big tail twice or thrice^ as who should 
say — 

** Yes, yes; but don't disturb me." 

And having made a small simoon by his ex- 
ertions, closed the comer again, stretched out his 
four l^s limply, and was asleep in a moment 

" You are a heartless old creature," said Enid, 
reproachfully, and left him to his slumbers in 
disgust 

Surely flie ten minutes were up now! 

No, not yet; and when they were, the train 
was not Full five minutes after the half-hour 
did Enid stand, watch in hand, trying not to 
think of all the dreadful accidents which might 
have happened to train and passengers; and 
then, she had just turned to leave the platform 
for the purpose of tormenting the ticket col- 
lector with her fears, when there was a distant 
shriek, a roar, a rumble, a mighty rush and 
whirl, a tremendous tremble of the whole sta- 
tion, platform, benches, and pigeon houses — z, 
chorus of cries of " Marsht-flows! Marsht-flows! 
Change for Erdley and Bibchester," and behold, 
the whole line of teeming carriages and steam- 
ing engine had forged up alongside; and porters, 
guards, and passengers were hustling and crowd- 
ing aroimd her on the spot where a minute ago 
she had stood alone. 
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"Hallo! Jenkins, how are you?" cried a fami- 
liar voice, before she had time to look round for 
its owner. "Here, catch hold of this;" and a 
portmanteau was shoved out of a first-class car- 
riage, followed almost immediately by the stal- 
wart form of Master Jack, bigger, if possible, 
and certainly stouter than ever, with a face 
tanned to the colour of red mahogany, and a 
thick pair of brown whiskers, " making him look 
quite important," as Enid said to herself, with a 
thrill of gratified pride. 

" Why, Gawd bless oi, if 'taint Muster Jack," 
cried the porter, with genuine gladness, as he 
seized the portmanteau flung him. "An* how 
be *ee, zur ? 'Ee be grawn, zurely. 'Ee'U find 
Muster Leybum doin* foinely an' — Why, lawks f 
ef here ben't the dawg!" 

Yes, there sure enough was King, having to 
all appearance scented his master from afar, 
leaping, whining, barking, wagging his tail, and 
licking Jack's face and hands, in as great a frenzy 
of delight as if he had been living for nothing 
else during the last eight weeks; and welcomed 
by Jack with proportionate affection, as the 
only one of his family on the spot to meet him, 
while poor Enid was still trying, with ladylike 
unobtrusiveness, to work her way through the 
crowd to her brother's side. 
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Need I say that, being two young English 
people, their greetings, when they did at last get 
together, were comprised in a simple — 

"Well, Enid?" 

"Well, Jack, dear?" 

And a grip of each other's hand over King's 
curly head. 

** Please, when Jack is quite done, will Enid 
remember me ? " 

The voice — such a pleasant voice, too — 
startled her to the recollection that she was ex- 
pecting some one else; and looking up, with the 
blush of surprise and pleasure still lighting her 
face, she found herself confronted by a tall 
young man with laughing blue eyes, and the 
sunniest golden hair which ever God grew on a 
human head. He was holding out his hand 
with mock humility, and a smile whose mirthful 
sweetness recalled so forcibly the hero of her 
childhood, that she gave him both hers with 
another blush, quite distinct and different from 
the first — a blush she /<?/// and which was as- 
suredly the first that man had ever caused to 
bloom on Enid Leybum's cheeks. 

"Clifton! I beg your pardon — I did not see 
you ; and yet," with a frank, cordial look, "you 
are not at all changed. How are you?" 

"Very hot and dirty; and very glad to see my 
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old home and friends again/' Clifton answered, 
laughing; but taking critical note the while of 
the changing colour as contrasted with the clear, 
honest eyes; and pleased by the friendly, un- 
affected manner and cheerful tone which an- 
swered him. 

"Then make haste to enter my carriage and 
four. Oh! don't star^ Jack — it is really mine. 
And I have engaged to bring you both home in 
it to the other old friends who are waiting to 
welcome you. Dear Jack, how good it is to see 
you again." 

And then the station being again empty, and 
Clifton looking the other way, she did venture 
on a little squeeze of Jack's arm; which, being 
amicably responded to, they all marched off in 
triumph to the pony carriage. The boy was 
sent to look after the luggage; and after some 
discussion as to who should sit on the back seat 
— ^palpably too small for Jack, and, as Enid said, 
not the place for a guest — ^Jack settled the 
matter by observing — 

"Then you sit there, Enid, and I'll drive, and 
take Clif up beside me. It's not half a mile 
there, and — ^" 

"Jack!" shrieked Clifton, in horror, "will you 
never have a spark of chivalry? Miss Leybum — 
Enid, I must call you by the old name — ^please 
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let me apologize for my friend. The Black 
Forest has left him more of a bear than ever; 
and I assure you that, what with offering per- 
petual apologies for his offences against society 
grovelling in the dust for his misdeeds, and 
blushing scarlet over his faux fas, my life has 
been a 'hissing and a shame/ I shall be quite 
grateful if you take him under your wing now^ 
Allow me." 

And our heroine found herself lightly lifted 
to her proper place, the reins settled in her 
hand, and the rug tucked nattily over her 
flounces with a dainty care to which she was 
quite unaccustomed. Clifton's lightest touch 
with a woman was always like a caress; and 
Enid had not disappointed his expectations. 
He was up in the back seat, laughing and 
joking, before Jack had time to settle him- 
self beside his sister. 

Was there ever such a merry drive home? 
The young men keeping up a constant fire of 
innocent chaff, and nodding every moment in 
answer to some greeting from the roadside; and 
did Aunt Jane and Mr. Leybum ever look so 
young and genial, as they stood together on 
the steps when the pony carriage drew up 
with a dash outside the hall door, and the 
occupants sprang out to receive their hearty 
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gfeetii^? Such a comii^ home was worth haldng 
for 

As for Enid, it seemed to her that die had 
sever known so lively a dinner partjr or so cosy 
an evening in all her life; and the only grave 
shade diat crossed her iace was when Clifton, in 
his cordial way, asked after Merle. What a 
pity he could not be of the party! Mr. Lqr- 
bum opened a couple of bottles of champagne 
to drink a welcome to the travellers; and coffee 
was partaken of later under the great walnut 
tree on the lawn. Jack and Clifton repodng in 
the ancient Roman fashion at their young 
hostess's feet; and fightii^ over their rival ex- 
ploits in Alpine climbing for her amusement — 
Clifton insisting in dealing in Baron Mun- 
<:hausen to a perfectly stupendous extent, and 
completely taking in Aunt Jane by the solem- 
nity of every feature except the rebellious eyes, 
which would flash up saucily into Enid's face as 
she sat laughing and teasing him by encourag- 
ing Jack in his obstinate efforts at stating the 
'* real facts of the case.** 

Later on, however, when Aunt Jane had sub- 
sided into a quiet little doze^ when the moon 
was up, and glow-worms flitting hither and 
thither, like living sparks, in the warm, flower- 
scented air, Mr. Leybum managed to absorb h ^ 
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his son to himself, and Enid coaxed Clifton jto 
sing some of the " Lieder " about which he had 
been talking. He made little demur, not caring 
to show off any youthful affectations about a 
power which was so often called into requisi- 
tion; and Enid almost gasped with ecstasy as 
the sweet, rich notes rose like a very chorus of 
nightingales over the leaves and flowers, dying 
away in lingering echoes which made her heart 
thrill in strange, pathetic delight She quite 
forget to thank him when he had done, and sat 
so still and quiet that Clifton thought he had 
bored her, till, turning his head quickly, he saw 
something which made his pulses throb with a 
keener gratification than any honeyed flatteries 
in London drawing-rooms had ever afforded 
him. The moon was just piercing the closely 
interlaced boughs of the walnut tree with a 
silver arrow, and that arrow glistened on one 
great pearly tear, which stood like a big rain- 
drop on either fair cheek. 

He went to bed that night wishing that he 
had a sister like Jack's; and half inclined to 
quarrel with his Fidus Achates for taking so 
coolly that loving good-night kiss. And yet 
she was no beauty. He had told himself so in 
the first critical glance — no beauty in any sense 
of the word. He fell asleep, and the grey eyes 
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haunted him all night, and smiled on him in 
frank, sweet welcome when he came down in 
the morning. 

That week passed all too quickly, in its quiet 
home mirth, and pleasant outings to revisit all 
the old childish haunts by wood and river. Mr. 
Leybum, it is true, claimed Jack's company 
to himself on various occasions, thus throwing 
Clifton exclusively on Enid for entertainment; 
but the young man bore his fate with serene 
equanimity, and used to carry his young 
hostess's work-basket to the seat under the 
walnut tree, and throw himself on the turf 
beside it to read aloud, or take his place at 
her side in the little pony carriage, with a 
surprising amount of contentment; or what 
would have been surprising to any one who 
was not aware of his partiality for feminine 
society. 

Enid was aware of it, and therefore would 
never have thot^ht of treating her guest's eager 
attentions as any special compliment to herself, 
even if she had been in the habit of thinking 
of herself in that manner at alL Clifton was 
Jack's friend, and she was Jack's sister. What 
need for further explanation of his undis- 
guised satisfaction in her society? Besides, 
the weather was unusually hot, and his stay 
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necessarily brief enbugh to dispense him from 
those visits of friendliness or compliment which 
Aunt Jane was always urging him to pay. 

**When I come next 111 be good; but, dear 
Miss Leybum, I want to be happy with you 
how," he said, coaxingly. 

And what could the flattered spinster urge 
in answer? In truth, happy as his life had been^ 
he had never enjoyed quite this sort of happi- 
ness before — intimate companionship with a 
family united by the closest bonds of warm, 
trusting affection; well-bred, cultivated, and yet 
simple, unworldly people, who treated him as 
one of themselves from the first day; daily and 
hourly intercourse with a girl who met him 
frankly and fearlessly, as though he were her 
brother more than her brother's friend; let him 
see into the depths of her pure, gentle soul, in 
utter unconsciousness of there being anything 
there worth regarding; and whilst making the 
sunshine of her home, the minister to every- 
one's comforts, and the bearer of every one's 
troubles, could hold her own in the outer world 
with a modest dignity, a gracious, maidenly 
reserve particularly delightful to this young 
aristocrat, whose fastidious tastes were too often 
offended by the flippancy and freedom of morei 
fashionable damsels. 

^—2 
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Was he becoming smitten? 

Worse! 

Unsuspected by any one — least of all by the 
girl herself— with his eyes wide open, with no 
delusion of flirtation, no allurement of beauty, 
wit, or fascination; without even the spur of 
rivalry from others, or shyness from the object 
herself, Clifton Gore fell in love, really and 
truly, for the first time in his butterfly life; 
and, also for the first time, strove to conceal 
and conquer his passion, from an utterly 
novel sense which overpowered him at the 
very times when he was feeling the sweet- 
ness of her presence more strongly than 
usual. 

The sense of unworthiness ! 

It was so great that he could not even have 
borne that Jack should guess his presumption — 
the presumption of loving an unpretending 
young woman, who did not shine with any 
remarkable brilliance even in the modest circle 
of an old-fashioned country town; and, whilst 
bitterly regretting that he should have lowered 
himself in young Leybum's woman-scorning 
eyes by his frequent confidences respecting 
previous flames of various degrees of caloric, 
took care to hint nothing of his present feelings, 
and treated Enid with a touching deference, an 
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affectionate respect, almost beyond that which 
he paid to the "little mother." 

And Enid? Enid Hied him — ^liked him very 
much, and showed it in simple, unaffected glad- 
ness at his presence. The grey eyes looked 
quite woeful when the time came for the young 
men to say good-bye. 

" It is only till Christmas," Clifton said, with 
unconscious pathos, as he held the kind, white 
hand a trifle longer than was necessary. 

"And Merle will be here then," Enid an- 
swered, brightly. 

Did she think that an inducement for his 
xetum? 




CHAPTER II. 
TREVOIL BLOOD. 




iOLLINGWOOD 
Rectory stands m the 
outskirts of the vil- 
lage of that name, 
about a mile and a 
half from the fashion- 
able watering-place of 
St. Leonard's-on-Sea 
— 3 rather pretty, ir- 
r^ularly built house, . 
very much out of re- 
pair, and boasting a 
conservatory, wherein the only flower that 
grows is a billiard table, and the glass of 
which is starred and broken by frequent con- 
tact with cues and elbows; a garden woe- 
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fully neglected and almost entirely sacrificed to 
the exigencies of croquet; an orchard where the 
rector's cow, goat, and gig horse browse, and 
where most of the trees have been destroyed by 
the rector's pupils; a breakfast-room where the 
family dine; a dining-room used as a study ; a 
study where the rector sleeps ; a drawing-room 
opening with French windows into a verandah, 
and crammed full of furniture, some old, some 
new, some tawdry and fine, some plain and 
solid, no one thing matching the other, and all 
in a normal state of picturesque untidiness; six 
or seven bed-rooms, and the other offices of a 
gentleman's family. 

Like house, like owners! 

Hollingwood Rectory might be taken any 
day as an excellent portrait of the Rev. Mn 
Delamayne, his wife and family. 

Thirty years ago, few young men entered on 
life with better prospects of success therein than 
Paul Delamayne. A younger son of a good 
family — with little money, it is true, but plenty 
of talent and good interest — he had early taken 
an excellent degree at Merton College, Oxford, 
had obtained a fellowship shortly afterwards, 
and had the promise of a snug living in the 
course of the next few years, when he com- 
mitted the mistake which wrecked his future, and 
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upset his prospects for good and all. He married 
a penniless girl. When I add that that girl was 
one of the Trevoils of Greetwood, nothing more 
need be said in proof of Mr. Delamayne's stu- 
pendous folly. 

Everybody knows the Trevoils, by hearsay, at 
any rate; and few of the at all rigid among the 
upper ten thousand care to know them in any 
other way. Fathers look black when they see 
their daughters waltzing with one of the Trevoil 
young men; and mothers beguile their sons into 
quiet comers, and there implore them, with tears, 
to avoid the fascinations of the Trevoil young 
women. The Trevoil family, male and female, 
are as black sheep — nay, even as wild goats — 
within the aristocratic park palings, and as such 
are carefully shunned by their white and woolly 
brethren. Justly? Why, of course, justly. 
When was there ever smoke without a flame ? 
and when was there ever found a man of the 
Trevoil race who did not achieve a reputation 
as a blackleg and rou^ before he had passed his 
twenty-fifth year? or a woman of the same 
family whose chief aim in life did not appear 
to be the compromising herself as deeply as 
possible without open disgrace, and the making 
miserable as many unfortunates of the other sex 
as lay in her power ? 
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God has given the Trevoils exceptionally 
handsome faces and keen intellects. The Tre- 
voils have used them in the devil's service. 
Hence their bad odour in general society. 

Vox populiy vox Dei. 

It was sufficiently bad, then, that Paul Dela- 
mayne should have married one of these sirens, 
the third daughter of George Lord Trevoil, of 
unenviable notoriety as ringleader in that ter- 
ribly bad Newmarket scandal with the young 
Marquis of Bledderdale; and more especially 
as one of the principals in that worse case of 
Maudesley v. Maudesley and Trevoil, which was 
brought to so sudden an end by the suicide of 
the unhappy husband whilst half-maddened by 
the disclosures his jealousy had evoked. This, 
as I have said, was bad enough; but Paul had 
made it worse by having fallen into the toils in 
-direct opposition to the counsels of his guardian 
and patron; and afterwards, knowing the anger 
which must supervene, of attempting to conceal 
his marriage. 

Of course, the attempt failed, as such things 
always do. Next to the folly of falling in love 
with the wrong person is the folly of attempting 
to hide it from those who care for you. Paul's 
patron resented the insult to his penetration 
quite as much as that to his advice. He with- 
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drew all connection with the young man, and 
bestowed the living on some one else. Bear in 
mind that young Del.amayne's marriage had al- 
ready cost him his fellowship; and you will see 
that Miss Trevoil's marriage was not likely to 
turn out a good one for either of the couple. 

Fortunately there were friends who would not 
desert the young man because he had taken one 
false step in life. These friends invited him and 
his wife on long visits to their houses; and 
exerted themselves to obtain him a college 
tutorship as soon as he was ordained. It was 
not much of a provision; but the Hon. Mrs. 
Delamayne preferred it to the other alternatives 
offered by these kindly Samaritans — a curacy in 
a remote country district among the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, or an assistant chaplaincy in the Falk- 
land Islands. And as to waiting, as she sug- 
gested, till something better turned up — why, 
the wives of PauFs hospitable acquaintances 
somehow found their young and charming guest 
not quite so pleasant a visitor as did their hus- 
bands and brothers. They did not wish to be 
unkind; but even as they had welcomed so did 
they speed the parting bride, and with such 
heartiness that, in default of accepting one 
of the proffered situations, the Delamaynes 
would have been forced to go into lodgings at 
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the end of their first year of married life, and — 
starve there. 

They went to Oxford instead, and got along- 
somehow. The Hon. Mrs. Delamayne was fast 
and extravagant; but nothing worse, which is 
saying much for a Trevoil. I think it was in 
mercy — ^though Paul was not of that opinion at 
the time — that Providence afflicted the lady 
with continual illness after the birth of their 
third child, before the fifth summer of their mar- 
riage. They had eight children altogether — 
people always do have an immense family if 
they have nothing to keep it on — and yet they 
managed to weather the winds somehow. Mrs. 
Delamayne was left a small legacy, and Dela- 
mayne got a mastership in time. It was not 
much; but with other stray aids it enabled them 
to keep both ends pretty firmly together, despite 
the increasing family. 

And the great trial that family was to both 
parents ! 

The bad blood of the Trevoils ran through 
them all, rotting every plant from the root up- 
wards. 

Paul Delamayne, the eldest son, got a com- 
mission in the Blues, made love to one of the 
sergeant's daughters, was thrashed by the father,, 
and, although the affair was hushed up for the 
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latter's sake, had to exchange mto a line regi- 
ment, went to India, and died of softening of 
the brain in three months. 

Trevoil, the third child, was expelled from 
Harrow for outrageous misconduct, and sent to 
a common grammar school, from which he ran 
-away; got to Australia, "loafed" about among 
herdsmen and bushrangers, kept a gin store, 
married a shepherd's daughter, and still wrote 
Xo his mother every now and then — ^when he 
wanted money. He was her favourite, and he 
^ot it whenever there was any to get; but I 
have often heard her wish he were safe in Hea- 
ven. Probably the wish was too extravagant. 
At any rate, it has not yet been granted. 

George was an idiot, and died early. No one 
regretted him. 

Alberta had something the matter with her 
^pine, and also died. The doctor who attended 
her made some very severe remarks to Mrs. 
Delamayne on the score of neglect, and Paul 
4md his wife were very cool to one another for 
jsome time. The girl had taken more after him 
than any of the family. 

But it was Leonora, the eldest of all, who 

proved the sharpest thorn in her parents' side, 

and was the cause of their leaving Oxford, by 

^choosing to elope with one of her father's pupils. 
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an undergraduate in Mr. Delamayne's college — 
the Hon. Frederick Transalpine. Some among 
you may still remember the immense fuss made 
by that foolish young man's family on the occa- 
sion, and all the law business and social gossip 
which it entailed. The Earl of Ultramontane 
came down to Oxford himself, and flatly accused 
Mr. and Mrs. Delamayne of collusion with the 
runaways ; an utterly false allegation, by the 
way, as regards the father, than whom a more 
unobservant, easy-going man never existed ; in- 
deed, as to having any act or part in the manage- 
ment of his family and household, all who knew 
Paul would have laughed the idea to scorn. A 
moral and an intellectual man, steady, clever, 
even severe, in his collegiate duties; lazy, rather 
sheepish, hating disagreeables at home, and 
utterly indifferent to evils which did not lie in 
his immediate power to remedy. His wife and 
family stood foremost in this latter class, and he 
therefore contented himself with regarding them 
as necessary misfortunes — to be ignored when 
possible, deplored when necessary, but in nowise 
dependent on himself The Earl of Ultramon- 
tane soon found that he had no grounds for 
accusing the Master of Merton. Mrs. Dela- 
mayne, however, did not come out so well from 
the discussion. Probably the temptation of see- 
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ing her eldest daughter restored to the aristo- 
cratic ranks had been too sweet to the Don's 
ailing wife to be. resisted over-stemly. She, of 
course, threw the entire blame on young Trans- 
alpine ; but if, as asserted, Miss Delamayne had 
passed her four and twentieth year, while her 
young adorer, according to all testimonies, was 
barely over his nineteenth, the abduction must 
be considered more on the lady's part than the 
gentleman's. Howbeit, it was done ; and while 
the Earl of Ultramontane was still raging at 
Oxford, and threatening immediate legal pro- 
ceedings for a dissolution of the marriage on the 
score of invalidity — little Transalpine being of 
such tender age — the happy couple had fled to 
Rome, and were enjoying their nuptial bliss 
within the ancient walls of that city. 

Brief bliss! Before anything could be done, 
before the Hon. Frederick's pocket money was 
expended, or his handsome wife's conjugal ami- 
ability frayed at the edge, the lad was dead — 
dead after two hours' illness consequent on an 
over-hearty supper of fruit and wines taken 
when still hot from a long ride over the Cam- 
pagna. 

Cholera had proved a surer agent than the 
law. The marriage was dissolved even while 
the earl was still talking about it; and Leonora 
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returned, a penniless widow, to her father's 
house. 

He took her back. Even had his wife not 
insisted on it, I suppose family affection would 
have gone so far with Delamayne, seeing that 
his daughter had no other home to go to, and 
that the Ultramontanes would do nothii^ for 
her. Frederick was a younger son, and wOuld 
have entered on the possession of about ;^8oo 
a year on coming of age. This sum, therefore, 
Leonora thought herself entitled to. But her 
husband's family scouted the claim with con- 
tempt, refusing even to recognize her as his 
widow; and after a private consultation with a 
lawyer, Mr. Delamayne refused to press the 
matter, and greatly to his daughter's wrath, she 
found herself heiress to nothing more than those 
personal effects of her husband which he hap- 
pened to have in his possession at the time of 
his marriage. The Ultramontanes paid the bills 
for their son's medical attendance and funeral, 
but nothing more; and — the Delamaynes left 
Oxford. 

This was, perhaps, the only occasion since his 
marriage in which Paul Delamayne had acted 
with independence and vigour; and certainly 
neither quality was shown in a feeble degree. 
His family could say nothing — in fact, he did 
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not allow them a word : giving them to under- 
stand, in one tremendous blaze of wrath, that in 
this instance he meant to be master of his own 
house, and that those who rebelled might depart 
from that shelter at once and for ever. 

Maude, who had been a year out, was sent 
back to school in company with Katherine and 
little Barbara, the latter a child in the nursery; 
Mrs. Delamayne and her widowed daughter 
were packed off to cheap lodgings on the Welsh 
sea coast ; the mastership was resigned, and the 
connection with Oxford entirely severed; and 
when the family met again, in the ensuing 
Christmastide, it was to find that their domestic 
lord and head had purchased the small and 
poorly paid living of Hollingwood, in the 
county of Sussex; and was resolved to eke out 
his income by taking in two or three young 
gentlemen to be fitted for Eton, Harrow, or the 
universities. 

This happened nearly eight years ago, and 
the Delamaynes were still at Hollingwood, with 
every prospect of remaining there for the rest of 
their existence. How the girls would have en- 
dured it, had it not been for the proximity of St. 
Leonard's, I know not. As it was, they spent 
much more of their time on the Marina, or in 
the fashionable shops of that town, than at the 
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paternal rectory; and soon became excellently 
well known to the residents and visitors of that 
place as "the Delamayne graces/' the best- 
dressed and best-looking girls, and the best 
waltzers, in St. Leonard's ; yet withal girls who 
did not get married, and who remained free, 
fast, and flirting, while "slower" as well as 
plainer damsels were entering the bonds of 
wedlock on all sides of them. Mrs. Delamayne 
rarely left her sofa now; and with her grey hair, 
wrinkled skin, and emaciated frame, looked 
quite an old woman. Leonora, still a widow 
— for despite her undoubted beauty, and the 
romantic story (as given forth by her family) of 
that early love match and bereavement, no one 
had ever attempted to step into young Trans- 
alpine's vacant shoes — ^was beginning at two-and- 
thirty to look as worn, faded, and sharp-boned 
as a woman past middle age. 

The fact was that the Trevoil beauty never 
wore. You may tell their women in a moment by 
their small, peculiarly graceful figures, the willowy 
curves of which have been sung by many art 
adorer; the transparently pink and white skins^ 
sharp little aquiline noses, straw-coloured hair^ 
and large, pale blue eyes; and until about three 
or four and twenty, they are given to looking far 
younger than their years ; and, by their delicate^ 
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eggshell-china appearance, making every other 
girl look like the coarsest pottery beside them. 
After that charmed period, however, they "go 
off" all of a sudden; the pink and white skin 
turns to sallowness; shoulder-blades, elbows, and 
cheek-bones grow pretematurally sharp; the 
straw-coloured hair thins, and in a couple of 
years they seem to have pn^[ressed ten. The 
beauty fades rapidly, and nothing but a sharp, 
angular, eminently aristocratic-looking and tho- 
roughly pass^e woman is left by the time they 
are thirty. 

Such was poor Leonora, conadered by her 
sisters as quite elderly, and not on the best of 
terms with any of them — Maude^ the next girl, 
being perhaps the most severe on her, that 
young lady having just arrived at the waning 
period, and feeling naturally resentful against 
her elder sister for holding up a mirror to all 
possible admirers of the havoc a few more years 
must achieve. Her flirtations were becoming 
sentimental now — ^always the last point with a 
Trevoil — and only skilful men might hope to 
play the game imscathed Klatherine, com- 
monly called Kitty Delamajme by men and 
women impartially, was still, however, in the 
flush of her charms; and using them with sufl5- 
cient liberality to be considered the greatest 
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flirt in all St. Leonard's and Hastings put to- 
gether. Her face and figure were exquisite; 
her conquests ever flourishing and ever new; 
her latest victim, the Rev. Claude Mostyn, the 
new vicar of a somewhat "high" church, situated 
on the brow of one of the many hills which rear 
their heads between St. Leonard's beach and 
HoUingwood Rectory. Indeed, she was at pre- 
sent supposed to be engaged to that gentleman 
— the Delamayne girls did get engaged some- 
times, though they never went as far as matri- 
mony — and was in more than usually good 
spirits at having so legitimate a victim for tor- 
ture and fascination. 

As for Barbara, or Baby — for she was never 
known by any other title — she was as yet con- 
sidered a mere infant; hardly out of the school- 
room, or into long dresses ; a child who was 
allowed to say anything and do anything that 
she pleased, on the score of her youth and inno- 
cence; to idle with her father's pupils out of 
study hours, flirt with her sisters* admirers, or 
even try her juvenile fascinations on the curate, 
a middle-aged Benedict — Mr. Delamayne made 
these qualifications essential in advertising for an 
assistant — at her own sweet will and pleasure: 
no one out of the family having the least idea 
that she had reached her eighteenth birthday. 

3—2 
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It was breakfast - time at the rectory — the 
family breakfast-time; for the two pupils, lads 
of fifteen and eighteen, breakfasted by them- 
selves an hour earlier; but though the table 
presented anything but a tidy appearance, and 
one half-emptied tea-cup stood beside a plate, 
there was no one in the room ; and the urn 
smoked on unheeded for more than ten minutes 
before the door opened, and Maude — ^looking 
anything but fresh from bath or toilet, clad in 
a faded silk dress only fit for the evening when 
new, with her two front locks still imprisoned in 
hair pins, to give them a wavy appearance for 
the afternoon, and the rest twisted up in a care- 
less fashion, which showed plainly the natural 
pale colour of the roots against the superadded 
golden tint so much in vogue nowadays — daw- 
dled into the room, muttering ^mething about 
*'no one being ever down but herself;" and, after 
a sharp glance at the table, rang the bell irritably. 

An untidy-looking country girl, bursting out 
of her cotton gown all over, like a too ripe 
gooseberry, and with bare red arms of a scalded 
appearance, answered the summons, and stood 
stolidly while Maud asked — 

"Where is your master's cup? and why on 
earth haven't you brought up the potted lobster, 
when you know he always takes it ?" 
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" HeVe had his breakfast already," the girl 
answered, sulkily. " He come down half an 
hour ago; an' said as no one weren't down he'd 
have his in the study, which I took it in. The 
things was all here then/' 

" Well, well," said Maude, " he couldn't expect 
us to be up at daybreak. Whose cup is that?" 
pointing to the one which had been used. 

" Miss Baby s that is. She come in a while 
ago, and poured herself out a cup, saying as 
how her were thirsty, and couldn't wait for 
breakfast" 

" Why, where is she gone?" 

" Out in t'oorchard, I think. Aren't I to be 
taking up the missus's tea, miss? It's a quarter 
to ten, an' her bell have rung." 

Maud poured it out without answering, and 
had sent it up, and got some way through her 
own meal, when Kitty entered, bundled up in 
a crumpled muslin dressing gown, and with her 
hair taken out of the hair pins and gathered 
into a great knot on the top of her head. 

" What a figure you are 1 " was Maude's greet- 
ing, as she poured out her sister's tea. 

" No worse than yourself. It's so awfully hot, 
and pads tickle one's neck so. Push the butter 
this way, Maude, will you ? You greedy thing; 
you've eaten all the toast" 
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*• You ought to come down in time, then. I 
can't wait breakfast all day for you lie-a-bed 
people." 

" You were not sitting up at the Richardsons' 
till any hour last night." 

**The Richardsons' party was over by eleven, 
Kitty. If it took you and Claude Mostyn an 
hour and a quarter to walk half a mile, that was 
your fault" 

^Or his," replied Kitty, looking demure. 
^ Where's Baby? She was up before me." 

**Out in the orchard. I'm not going to be 
running after her. She knows breakfast is ready 
well enough." 

''I'd send Jane, though, if I were you. She 
was up early yesterday on pretence of garden- 
ing; and I could see her yellow head and Tom 
Bruce's red one pottering up and down among 
the apple trees." 

"Why, you don't suppose there is any 
danger in that child. He's hardly out of 
jackets." 

" Children are precocious sometimes." 

" But he and Baby were eating toffee together 
last vacations." 

**Baby is past toffee now — ^not that she's a 
fool. I am not afraid of her." 

" Has your affection for Claude made you ten- 
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derly sympathetic with the blighted affections of 
boys in general?" 

"Do you call Claude a boy, Maude? Ah, 
well, I suppose it is natural; but though you 
are getting on in years, you needn't put all your 
juniors into long clothes." 

"I am not doing any such thing, Kitty. 
Claude Mostyn is older than I am." 

"I never said he was not Ah, there is 
Baby!" as footsteps were heard coming up the 
farther end of the verandah, then a whispered 
expostulation, a faint concussion of air, some- 
thing like the drawing of a — scent bottle cork, 
and Baby Delamayne appeared at the glass 
door, looking the very impersonation of pretti- 
ness, in a little pink muslin frock, made short as 
for a child, a large gipsy hat, pulled coquettishly 
over her apple blossom cheeks, and all her fair 
hair hanging in a glittering, fluffy mass round 
her shoulders. Somebody else's footsteps were 
heard retreating down the garden walk. 

"Why didn't you come in before, and who 
was that with you. Baby?" Maude asked, rather 
crossly. 

" Only Tom. He has been helping me trans- 
plant some roots," Baby answered, beginning to 
turn over the pieces of bacon left in the dish 
with her fork. 
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"Then he ought to have been getting his 
books ready for papa." 

. "Why don't you tell him so? Shall I call 
him in?" and Baby's eyes twinkled. 

" Don't be saucy, Baby. You know you've no 
business to be out with the boys at breakfast- 
time; and as to planting roots at this time of 
the year — ^why, that's all rubbish." 

" Rubbish or not, I hope they will come up," 
said Baby, eating her bacon coolly. " Our gar- 
den is a disgrace. Are you going into town to- 
day, Kitty?" 

" Yes — Maude and I have some shopping to 
do in Robertson-street." 

"Ill go with you. I want to have my 
photo done; and we must call for Claude's 
dog. I promised to take him out for a 
walk." 

Kitty's lip curled ; but her answer merely re- 
ferred to the former part of the sentence. 

"Your, photo! Why, you had half a dozen 
taken in the winter." 

" Oh! they're all gone. I wasted two of them 
on girls r' and Baby made a little moue expres- 
sive of disgust. 

"And what are you having more done for? 
I'm sure all our friends have you. Besides, 
Williams sells your photo — Mrs. Thompson told 
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me so; and said she thought it highly incorrec± 
in a clergyman's daughter." 

"As if clergymen's daughters were never 
sold," punned Baby, laughing. "But I suppose no 
one wants to buy Lydia Thompson's ugly face." 

"Very likely; but you haven't told us why 
you are having yours done." 

" That's a secret." 

" Not much of a one," said Maude, keenly. 

" The little goose wants to bestow it on Tom 
Bruce. Now, don't deny it, Baby." 

" I don't want to. He's going away, poor boy, 
and I don't see why I shouldn't save him a shil- 
ling by giving him one if I likfe." 

" If you are going to have any foolishness 
with that overgrown schoolboy. Baby," said 
'Kitty, in good-humoured tones, " you will make 
papa awfully angry. He said he should only 
take little boys for the schools now you were 
growing up; and you know what his anger can 
be." 

" I've never seen it," said Baby, shrugging her 
pretty shoulders. " But you need not preach. 
One Leonora is enough, thank you. I'm not 
going to run away with an overgrown schoolboy. 
They are not so delightful to me." 

'* You try to make yourself delightful to them, 
though." 
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"To keep my hand m. Why not? Poor 
freckled Tom!" — and she burst out laughing — 
**he runs all my errands, and does everything 
that I want. It would be hard if I mightn't 
give him a photo." 

" So long as you give him nothing else," said 
Maude, not unmindful of the scent bottle cork. 
" Here's Leonora coming down. I'm not going 
to stick at table all day to please her," and she 
pushed her plate away preparatory to a rise. 

The other girls followed her example, and 
leaving the bare and crumb-littered table, ran up- 
stairs to prepare for their walk ; while Leonora, 
entering the room slowly, and looking pale and 
chilly despite the heat of the day, rang the bell 
for fresh tea and toast to be made for herself 

Of a surety, the Delamaynes' was not a well- 
regulated household. 




CHAPTER III. 
FAIR AND FICKLE. 



^HERE is there a gayer 
scene than the princi- 
pal promenade of a 
well-filled watering 
place in the visitors' 
season? A fine sun- 
. shiny day, with a good 
sea rolling upon the 
beach, and filling the 
air with roar and foam 
and whirlwinds of dia- 
mond drops; the inner 
line of pavement crowded with the daintier idlers 
of either sex, the middle line of road a moving 
river of gay carriages and dashing equestrians. 
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and the outer line of gravel filled with invalids 
being dragged along in their Bath chairs, or 
.^seated, book in hand, on the benches; children, 
with fluttering hair and bare sturdy legs, rush- 
ing after their hoops, whooping and shouting 
in unrestrainable glee; nurseipaids lingering to 
gossip with stiff, red-coated soldiers; rusty old 
fishermen inhaling the salt sea spray; and girls 
who, fortunate in the possession of good ankles 
and hardy complexions, do not mind exposing 
the same to the assaults of a strong sea breeze, 
and the admiration of the passers-by. 

No place like St Leonard's for such a sight 
— St. Leonard's, which rejoices in the possession 
of a promenade nearly a mile and a half in 
length, and, with one exception, perhaps the 
gayest in all England. Jack Leybum had been 
a week at the Queen's, but his delight in the 
novel scene was as intense as on the first day; 
and he could not help stopping short, when 
half-way down the Marina, and exclaiming, 
while holding his hat on with one hand — 

" By Jove, Clif, this beats German spas all to 
fits. What a sea! Did you ever see such 
glorious whoppers of waves?" 

"And what a crowd! "said Clifton, who, having 
grown "weel acquent" with old ocean at Brigh- 
Jton, Scarborough, and other watering places, was 
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more interested in the cara humana than the 
beauties of nature. " Seems to me the place 
IS unusually full. There goes Lord Londes- 
borough's turn-out. Spanking pair of bays^ 
am*t they? Hallo, here's little Vipont. I 
thought he went to Scotland in September.. 
How do, Vipont ? By George, Jack, that girl 
rides well, doesn't she? Swings to her horse 
like music." 

"There's something so awfully strong and 
free and dashing about it," said Jack, still 
intent on the waves. "How I should like to* 
tumble right in. Hallo! I beg your pardon,, 
ma'am," as he nearly tumbled over an invalid in 
her chair instead, and was hauled off by Clif- 
ton. 

" My dear Jack, have some regard for your 
comrade, if you've none for yourself. That 
was old Lady Tempest, a dear friend of my 
mother's, and the vilest old shrew in Christen- 
dom. You've brought on an attack of her 
asthma, and I shall be the sufferer." 

"Why you?" 

"Because your assault obfuscated her senses 
for the moment, and she only recovered them in 
time to recognize me in the act of sloping. I 
saw a baleful glare in her sound eye, and ven-- 
ture to predict that — Oh, Mrs. Claremont, how 
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do you do? How pleasant that you should be 
here at the same time as ourselves! Been call- 
ing on my mother already? Just my luck to be 
out You must let me make up for my loss to- 
morrow, and bring a friend. By the way, where 
is he? Gone on!'' 

And with a profusion of bows and apolc^es 
Clifton hurried after, scattering nods and saluta- 
tions on every side, till he came up with Jack, 
who, with his grey ** wide-awake" on the back 
of his head, and his arms folded on the sea wall 
in front of their hotel, was drinking in great 
gulps of salt and spray with an enjoyment 
which rendered him utterly indifferent to his 
friend's remonstrances and rebukes. 

" Cutting off just as I was about to introduce 
you to one of the prettiest women in England, 
and obliging me to race after you like a Bobby 
after a runaway pickpocket! " Clifton cried, out 
of breath. 

"Why, you didn't expect me to stand gaping 
while you were talking social twaddle on a day 
like this!" Jack answered, laughing. " Hang it, 
Clif, can't we get away from the people ? One 
might as well be in Rotten-row, or " — ^with the 
greatest simplicity — *'the Grove-road on a Sun- 
day at home." 

The idea of comparing a provincial Sabbath 
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turn-out to the great human parade ground of 
the Row was too much for Clifton. He went off 
into fits of laughter, in the midst of vdiich a 
fresh g^oup of acquaintances hailed him with 
exclamations of surprise and pleasure; and Jack, 
finding they seemed likely to go on talking in- 
terminably, took an opportunity for escaping, 
making his way through the crowd with great 
strides, which were fast carrying him out of the 
bustle and whirl, when arrested by a cry of 
distress. 

"Oh, Fluff, Fluff! Come back. Fluff! Oh, 
what shall I do?" 

Something white and woolly came bounce 
against Jack's legs at the same moment; and, 
guided by instinct as to the cause of the outcry, 
he made a vigorous clutch at a small white dog, 
and, seizing it by one ear, looked round in search 
of the owner. 

That individual was within a couple of yards 
of him. 

A little girl, very little — quite a child, indeed 
— in a very short muslin dress, fluttering in the 
wind so as to display rather more than a pair of 
the prettiest little feet in the prettiest little high- 
heeled shoes ever imagined. Jack, of course, 
never noticed the shoes; but even St. Anthony 
could not have helped being " 'ware of" the feet, 
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or the "something more " — ^by courtesy ankles — 
or the cascade of crinkly, crocus-coloured floss 
silk, blown by the wind straight out from the 
straight, slim figure; or of the short, wavy fringe 
of gold over two wonderfully appealing eyes, 
blue as the summer sky above, and shining 
straight up into his, out of a sweet, transparent 
little face, like a wax-doll in a Regent-street toy 
shop. 

Unappreciative as Jack was in regard to the 
fairer sex, even he could not help thinking he 
had never seen anything so surprisingly pretty 
in his life. Besides, like most big, burly fellows, 
he was rather fond of children than otherwise; 
and this little creature seemed to him a mere 
baby, a little schoolgirl, hardly in her teens; 
and on whom it would have been brutal to 
frown. There was something quite protecting 
in his good-humoured smile, as, glancing from 
the poodle to a long piece of blue ribbon in the 
" child's " hand, he said, cheerfully — 

"Don't be afraid. IVe got him quite safe. 
It is your dog, I suppose?" 

"No, it is not mine," she said, in a pretty 
little, confiding tone, whose infantine treble fell 
pleasantly on Jack's ear after his own gruff bass^ 
"or I don't think he would have run away. 
But it belongs to a friend; and oh! I don't 
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know what I should have done if he had been 
lost. Thank you so much." 

"Not at all," replied Jack. "I'm glad he 
came across my path." 

"He's a naughty, naughty Fluff," said the 
child, kissing the offender's head, while he 
struggled to escape from her hold *' Stay 
quiet, sir, while I fasten on your collar." 

" Let me," Jack volunteered, seeing that 
Fluffs jumps made the operation difficult, and 
pitying the tiny fingers engaged on it. "Be 
still, you brute," as Fluff snapped at him. 
" There now, that's all right" 

The little fingers and his had met more than 
once during the fastening; but his heart beat 
none the faster. Insensible Jack! And the 
smile with which he answered her eager thanks 
was perfectly unembarrassed and genial. 

" You ought to leave your friend to take her 
own dogs out," he said in reply; "or have a 
whip for him." 

"I would, only it looks so — fast," she sug- 
gested, raising her big blue eyes remonstrat- 
ingly. 

"Oh, in a woman — yes," Jack answered. 
"But," with a reassuring smile, *^yott needn't 
trouble about that sort of thing yet. Have you 
got the ribbon tight ? Twist it round your hand." 
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''So?" she asked, attempting the task with 
unskilful docility. 

**No. Why, that's the way to sprain a mite 
of a wrist like yours. This way. There ! Good- 
bye." 

And he did it for her with patronizing good 
nature, wondering half unconsciously the while 
at the contrast between the baby fist and his 
huge knuckles. 

What a wee little fairy it was, to be 
sure! 

He went on his way, tramping over the heavy 
shingle of the beach, and sitting down to rest 
now and then, till he had gone as far as Fair- 
light and back; but the little incident of the 
day did not altogether escape his mind; for 
later in the evening, when Clifton and his 
mother were discussing some of the rival 
beauties of the place, Jack struck in with the 
blunt remark — 

" Clif never sees any beauty except in girls 
between eighteen and five and twenty. I say 
he's wrong, out and out. I never saw any 
young woman yet as beautiful as you are. Lady 
Gore; nor any girl half as sweet-looking as a 
child I met out walking to-day — a bit of a 
golden-haired thing in short frocks" — (Jack had 
not forgotten the feet, &c.) — "but prettier by 
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ever so much than any of the beauties he*s been 
raving about." 

"There, Clifton — ^never say that you are your 
old mother's only admirer," said Lady Gore> 
with an amused smile at her guest's natviti. 
** I am sure, Jack, that the little golden-haired 
girl and I ought to be very much obliged to 
you." 

Clifton laid his hand very affectionately on 
Jack's shoulder. 

"That was a jolly speech of yours, old 
fellow," he said, gaily. "But don't you go 
making me second fiddle with the little mother, 
or I might be tempted to retaliate in kind." 

And Lady Gore's blue eyes were lifted in- 
quiringly, for Clifton's tones had an unconscious 
earnestness, his eyes a far-away look, as though 
he were seeing some sweet face in the distance- 
Were his thoughts wandering to Enid, and the 
good-night kiss he had so coveted? 

Many months afterwards the words came 
back to Jack Leyburn's memory, but not in 
connection with his sister. He hardly heard 
them now. 

About the same hour, on the same evening,. 
the Ddamaynes were gathered in their drawing- 
room after tea; Mrs. Delamayne lying on her 

4—2 
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couch, a costly Indian shawl hiding the shabbi- 
ness of her old silk gown, and chatting with the 
curate's wife, a homely little body, who was 
rather fond of dropping in to be patronized 
by the Hon« Mrs. Delamayne. A little farther 
off, playing whist at the centre table, were the 
rector — a tall, stout man, with a laige nose and 
a shining bald head, like a pink china globe 
surrounded by a fringe of white hair — his curat^ 
Percy White, the junior pupil, and the widowed 
Leonora, who, under the combined influence of 
poudre rosie, false hsdr, and shaded lamplight, 
really looked quite interesting and elegant in 
floating robes of some gauzy black material, 
and a little rosette of white tulle making the 
fashionable mockery of a modem widow's cap 
perched on the top of her chignon. Nearer to 
the window, Maude reclined in an easy chair, 
fanning herself languidly, and addressing a 
word now and then to the couple by the sofa; 
while outside, in the verandah, Kitty's white 
muslin robes, in close contiguity to the dark 
form of the Rev. Mr. Mostyn, might be seen 
pacing slowly up and down; and quite in the 
opposite comer of the room, away from the rest 
of the party, and with a light to themselves, 
those two innocent children, Baby Delamayne 
and Tom Bmce, were amusing themselves very 
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nicely and quietly, as children should, with a 
game of chess. 

Could a more charming family picture be 
found in all England? Surely the irregularities 
of the morning must have been an illusion. At 
any rate, let us remember that we intruded 
ourselves uninvited. The Delamaynes were 
never "at home" till after lunch. 

I have said that Baby and Tom were "amus- 
ing" themselves at a game of chess, because I 
don't think they were actually playing one. 
Baby's pinky white fingers did indeed rest on 
one of the pawns, and Tom's broad and some- 
what freckled fist was hovering in close proxi- 
mity; but no move had been taken for some 
time; and though the boy was speaking in low 
but most enthusiastic terms of admiration, it 
was not of his companion's play. 

" Yes, I saw you pass the library window," he 
said, in answer, to some remark of hers; "and 
oh, Baby, you did look so lovely I Of course, you 
took well. Besides, they say Williams is a great 
ladies' man — the beast! — and always takes th6 
prettiest girls best." 

"Well, I don't see why you need call him. a 
beast for that," said Baby, pouting. "Would 
you have liked him to take me badly?" 

" Now, Baby, of course not." 
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"Then I think he did. I knov I squinted, 
the sun was so strong in my eyes. Youll have 
to be content with it, Tom, for I*m sure I woa*t 
go to the trouble <^beix^ taken again.** 

"Anyhow, it can't help being prettier than 
any other girl,** said Tom, trying to console 
himself for the idea of the squint ** And dkl 
you wear my flowers, Baby?** 

"Your flowers!** 

"Now, Baby! Those I picked for you, I 
mean. You said you would.'* 

" As if they would have been fresh by one 
o'clock" 

''You kept some that Captain Starlii^ gave 
you quite fresh for two days.** 

"Did I? Very likely. Captain Starling is a 

friend who Tom, if you look so ridiculously 

miserable, Maude will see you. Of coiu^e I 
wore them, you stupid boy." 

" Oh, Baby, what a darling you are! Please 
forgive me. How I shall prize it when I'm away 
at Oxford — that horrid Oxford! Only five 
weeks more, and I shall be shut up there, while 

you Yes, give me your hand; do, dear 

Baby, just for one moment No one's looking." 

"What do you want it for?" asked Baby, 
dropping something like a snowflake, dimpled 
by two or three raindrops, into Tom's red 
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palm. "You horrid boy! How dare you?" as 
the round, freckled face was suddenly stooped 
over it. *'Do you want me to rap your head 
with the chessman.^ And Leonora just looking 
this way, too ! Tom, I hate you." 

"Now, Baby I" Poor little Bruce knew no 
more pathetic adjuration than these two wordsl 
" You don't. Say you don't, Baby, please ! Oh, 
dear! and I love you so. You're not going 
away, are you?" 

"Yes, I am. Don't be foolish, Tom. I'm 
tired." 

And Baby rose, regardless of the hold on her 
dress which would fain have kept her still. 

" Have you finished your game. Baby?" asked 
Mrs. Delamayne, as the crocus-coloured head 
came into view from its retired comer. "Get 
me the paper, please. Mrs. Glover says St 
Leonard's never was so full; and I want to see 
if any of our acquaintances are among the late 
arrivals." 

" Our acquaintances" meant the aristocracy — 
that particular branch of society which shunned 
the Hon. Mrs. Delamayne most scrupulously. 

" The Gores are here, mamma," said Maude. 
''Don't you remember that lovely old lady with 
the tall husband and handsome son? They 
were here the winter before last for a fortnight 
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Oby and another time without the son. Some- 
how, I only met him once, and he wasn't intro- 
duced to me. It was horridly provoking; for 
he's just the best-looking young man I've ever 



''Yes, we met him twice this morning," ob- 
served Kitty, who in passing the window caught 
scraps of whatever conversation was going. 
^And walking with such a giant! — a wild 
Irishman, I should think, about seven feet high, 
and broad in proportion. You ought to know 
who he is, Claude,'* turning to her lover. " Can't 
you tell us? I'm dying to know." 

''My walks lead me away from town more 
than towards it," said the young vicar, apolo- 
getically. " It is not a veiy interesting matter, 
though, Kitty, is it?" 

"The Gores are great swells," observed 
Maude. "Their son would never walk about 
arm in arm with a snob. Baby thought it might 
be the Marquis of Bute." 

"Bute? Nonsense!" cried Kitty. "I know 
his face well enough from the photographs. 
This is an ugly man." 

"Oh, any one would look ugly beside Mr. 
Gore," said Baby. "What is it, mamma?" 

"Why, that this must be your hero. Look 
here, among the people staying at the Queen's 
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— ^Lady Gore, Mr. Clifton Gore, and J. Ley- 
bum, Esq. Lady Gore has had rooms for the 
last fortnight there." 

"Why, that must be Jack Leyburn," cried 
Percy White, looking up from the cards. " My 
brother Ned's great chum at Oxford. He was 
stroke in the University eight this year; an 
awfully rich fellow, I believe, and as big as an 
elephant. Oh, yes, IVe seen him. We are both 
Homeshire families, you know, and he used to 
come over to Bibchester in the vacations to- 
see Ned. His father's a banker at Marshton 
Fallows." 

" Then I know all about him," said Mrs. De- 
lamayne. " Leyburn of Leybum Hall, of course^ 
I met him once, and it is a beautiful place in 
Warwickshire, just over the border. Dear me^ 
I had no idea he had a son so young as you 
represent this young man. Yet I heard him. 
speak of the bank. Percy, you ought to call on 
your brother's friend, it would only be kind." 

" Ask him to come and see you here, Percy," 
said Maude, amiably. " I often think it mus 
be dull for you, seeing none but our friends." 

" Oh, Leybum isn't a friend of mine," Percy 
answered, with unpleasant frankness. " I 
shouldn't know what to do with him." 

"I thought you said he was your brother's. 
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greatest chum," said Kitty, sharply, while Baby 
stood beside Percy looking over his hand, ap- 
parently more interested in the cards than the 
conversation. 

He was flattered, for being three years Tom's 
junior, he generally came in for a minimum 
share of attention from the pretty cadette. 

Claude Mostyn drew Kitty into the verandali 
again, his face very unhappy. 

"I cannot think," he said, as his adored 
obeyed the gesture, "why you should take 
such an interest in this Mr. Gore's looks, or 
Mr. Ley — Leighton — ^what's his name's money. 
Surely, Kitty, they can be of no interest to 
your 

"And why not? Claude, you are treading 
on my flounce. Why should not Mr. Gore or 
Mr. Leyburn interest me as nmch as any other 
visitor to the place?" 

" Any other male visitor, you mean. Do you 
think, Kitty, I have not observed how in- 
different you are to the members of your own 
sex?" 

" I don't know what you have, or have not 
observed, Claude. Perhaps, if you carried 
precept into practice and confined all observa- 
tions to your own sex, it might be as well." 

"That is unkind, Kitty. I only spoke 
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because I thought that you and I stood iti a 
different relation to one another from the rest 
of the world." 

*'And were to have no other acquaintances 
in the world?" 

*' I never said that, Kitty. You misconstrue 
me. What I mean is, that you do not even 
know whether either of these young men is a 
ifit acquaintance for you to make." 

" So long as they are pleasant, gentlemanly, 
and not addicted to bullying, I'm sure I should 
be satisfied." 

"I hope, Kitty," cried the young vicar, 
much hurt, *'that you would not give either 
of them the right to bully you, as you call 
it." 

'*As to that," returned Kitty, tossing her 
beautiful head relentlessly, " I fail to see your 
right in the matter. I never gave it you." 

The waters were rising to boiling pitch. 

Mr. Mostyn stopped short, and put his hands 
to his head with an excited gesture. 

" I think I had better go away," he said, des- 
perately. " I was a fool ever to come, or— or to 
fancy that you cared for me. Good night, Miss 
Kate Delamayne. Forgive my bullying^ and 
make what acquaintances you please. I shall 
never trouble you again*" 
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** Good night, Mr. Mostyn," said Kitty, with 
the sweetest little Trevoil smile imaginable, and 
extended hand. 

He did not touch it, only turned from her 
with a white look of wrath; and snatching up 
his hat, bade good night to the rest of the 
family in a nervous, agitated manner, which 
showed them all that something was amiss. 
Maude pressed him kindly to remain. Perhaps 
she thought if Kitty had lost the game, she 
might step in and win it; but Mr. Mostyn was 
obdurate, and went off, hurrying down the gar- 
den walks till his course was suddenly stayed 
by the appearance of a nymph in white muslin, 
with a scarlet, musky-scented rose in her bosom, 
standing beside the gate, and holding out a slim, 
white hand for his acceptance. 

"You are not going without shaking hands 
with me, Claude?" she said, softly; "when we 
have been friends so long, too; and I have come 
out to open the gate for you!" 

" Kitty I" cried the vicar, miserably, "why on 
earth do you torture me thus? Have you no 
womanly feeling — no heart at all?" 

' " Heart, Claude? No, not now. Did you not 
ask me for it?" 

The last words in the shyest of whispers, 
coupled with one upward glance from the light 
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blue eyes, which spoke volumes of tender re- 
proach. 

Mr. Mostyn was but man. He hauled down 
his flag, and capitulated at discretion. 

"Kitty, my darling, can you forgive me? 
What a jealous, irritable fool I am I Oh, Kitty, 
tell me again that your dear heart is mine still 
— mine for ever I" 

And then, of course, followed a reconciliation, 
in which Kitty bore her part with the grace 
which might be expected from one who was no 
novice in such scenes; and during which the 
scarlet rose got sadly mauled, presenting, indeed,' 
little beside a mangled stalk by the time that 
Mr. Mostyn took his departure. 

Next day, Miss Kitty Delamayne bullied the 
bashfully unwilling Percy till she drove him into 
St. Leonard's after study hours to call on Jack 
Leybum. 

We may as well allow women to have the last 
word. If not, they are pretty sure to have the 
last action. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" MY FRIEND, THE BROTHER OF MY LOVE." 

S may have been seen, Miss Kate 
Delamayne was a young lady not 
easily turned from anything on 
which she had once set her mind. 
Her perseverance in this case, however, met with 
but poor success. Percy White did indeed call 
on Mr. Leybum; but to his great satisfaction 
found that gentleman "not at home;" and not 
possessing the mature dignity of a card, con- 
tented himself with entrusting his name to the 
precarious memory of a porter, and returned to 
his employer in a high state of innocent glee at 
his failure. 

She controlled her feelings, and told him, with 
fairly disguised anger glittering in her pretty 
eyes, that he must call again in a day or so, 
" since he hadn't left a card." 
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" Haven't got any," replied Percy, flicking his 
legs cheerfully with a slender black reed — by 
courtesy a cane ; but which, even if devoted to 
the serviceable purpose of "welt raising," was 
hardly strong enough to produce more than one 
very feeble plant of that interesting order. Per- 
haps botany, even as connected with the graft- 
ing of welts on palms, was not interesting to 
Master White. Kitty, on the contrary, looked 
at him with decided botanical fervour, and an- 
swered shortly — 

** I will write your name and address on some 
blank ones. It looks so absurdly childish not 
to have a card — ^so ungentlemanly, too." 

" All right," said Percy, turning the attentions 
of his cane to the nearest pieces of furniture in 
lieu of his legs. " But I don't know what use 
they'll be to me. Miss Kate." 

" To leave on your brother's friend, you little 
stupid. How else can he come and see you ?" 

"Oh, lord!" cried Percy, cracking the cane 
behind his back, "I hope he won't. I don't 
know how to talk to people." 

" We might assist your conversational powers,'^ 
quoth Kitty, with a little sneer, which Master 
Percy was not keen enough to perceive. 

He looked up reassuringly. 

" Oh, I forgot. There isn't much fear of his 
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turning up, after all. The porter told me they 
all left to-morrow morning early. That's all 
right. Ho! I'm so glad," and he departed, 
whistling, " I'm such a bashful man," and flick- 
ing his legs till Kitty could have shaken him 
within an inch of his life. 

And yet her hopes had not been groundless. 
The Gores, indeed, left on the morrow — a week 
earlier than they had intended; but Jack Ley- 
burn remained behind. 

I am going to tell you why. 

About an hour previous to Percy's futile call. 
Lady Gore received a telegram from Scotland 
containing these wordj 



*'Sir Henry Gore, Strathgyle Lodge, Ayr- 
shire, to Lady Gore, Queen's Hotel, Hastings. 
— ^Taken very bad with one of the old attacks. 
Join me with Clifton at your earliest con- 



venience." 



Needless to say. Lady Gore was thrown into 
a terrible state of anxiety at once. At the 
mildest showing. Sir Henry had been a careless, 
if not actually unfaithful husband — carelessness 
which in late years had degenerated into easy 
indifference; but as it is a well-known fact that 
the best-loved husbands have often been the 
least deserving, and that no ill-treatment can 
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kill some women*s affection *' for the men whose 
name they bear," so Lady Gore continued to 
worship the member for Homeshire with true 
wifely fidelity, and, despite the ill-health which 
made Scottish air too keen for her, would gladly 
have accompanied her husband to the shooting- 
lodge which he rented in conjunction with Lord 
Amberley, had he not himself suggested that 
she should go to St. Leonard's instead. 

"You see, IVe settled to go to Strathgyle 
with Amberley," Sir Henry observed, in the 
light, easy manner which Clifton had inherited 
from him. "Perhaps another fellow may come 
too; so I had better write you to meet me in 
London on the day we go to the Ponsonbys'. 
You were comfortable at the Queen's last year, 
weren't you? And I suppose Clifton will join 
you on his return from the Continent." 

"Of course he will," Lady Gore answered, 
quietly. As if it were likely her darling would 
let her remain alone at the seaside when he was 
in England! The love between this mother and 
son was wonderful. Indeed, to my thinking. 
Lady Gore had invested her boy with all that 
idolatry of affection which Sir Henry no longer 
cared to invite on his own behoof. " Quand on 
liapas ce qu'on aimey ilfaut aimer ce qtion a^ 

On receipt of this telegram, however, the wife's 
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conjugal solicitude rose at once to ferment pitch. 
Some years ago, Sir Henry had been subject to 
these attacks; which, though not immediately 
dangerous, had been attended with sufficient 
risk to make his family dread their recurrence; 
and Lady Gore no sooner heard that this was a 
bad one of the sort than she became wild to set 
off at once. 

" Couldn't we go to-night, Clif ? I should like 
to start immediately, dear," she kept saying, as 
she moved about the room in a nervous, restless 
way, busying herself with collecting some of 
their little ornaments and knick-knacks together. 
Clifton put his arms round her, and pressed her 
gently into her arm-chair. 

" Now, mother darling, you sit down and be 
good. I^'s no use thinking of going to-night. 
Even if you managed — ^which you couldn't — to 
reach London in time to catch the night mail for 
Scotland, you would be dead before you got to 
Strathgyle. No, no, just you trust to me, and 
we will start by the eight o'clock train to-morrow 
morning. It's no use going before; and you'll 
have had your night's rest by then." 

Lady Gore smiled at the idea of rest. 

** He may be very ill, dear. I shall be far too 
anxious to sleep." 

*' Then you will be very wrong, little mother. 
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when you know that in all probability he*ll be 
all right again by the time you get .there." 

" Ah, you have never seen him in one of these 
attacks, Clif." 

" IVe seen him the day after, and he looked 
as right as a trivet By the way, mother, can 
you tell me — -purely as an educational question^ 
you know — why trivets are always right, and 
whether there is no possibility of their ever 
being wrong? " . 

Lady Gore smiled, which was exactly what 
Clifton wanted, for he immediately rewarded 
her with a kiss. 

" Now you look pretty, mother mine. I don't 
like you at all when you frown. Indeed, I think 
if you were always to, wear a wrinkled brow^ 
like poor old Miss Leyburn, I should begin to 
fall in love with some one else.*' 

"Silly boy. When are you not in love.? I 
hope my little friend Enid has not inherited her 
aunt's frown." , 

"Enid!" Clifton almost shouted, his face flush- 
ing scarlet at the idea. " Of course not. Why 
she is as different as — las light from darkness, 
and Hallo, here's Jack the Giant!'* 

Jaclf came in fjresh from a bath, his head still 
damp, and his whole appearance so redolent of 

sunshine and salt water that Clifton informed 

• • • • 
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il(fw much there is in a pretty manner! 
Make n» little as you like of small courtesies, 
they will always obtain their full value even in 
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this rough-and-ready, shouldering age. A few- 
words said in a simple, graceful way — ^what were 
they? And yet they had entirely relieved Jack 
from the possible idea that his presence as a 
gfuest had not been taken into full consideration; 
and had deeply gratified him into the bargain, 
with the belief that the Gores would feel the part- 
ing from him as much if not more than himself. 

And yet Lady Gore had in truth forgotten 
him wholly and entirely, until his entrance into 
the room made her shiver with the idea that 
here was another complication which might pos- 
sibly delay her departure in the morning. 

How horribly insincere! 

Not at all, my dear madam. Why should 
there be any insincerity in the matter? Every 
word that Lady Gore said was true. If it was 
also true that she was thinking far more of her 
husband's illness, and of her desire to get away 
to him, than of any pleasure that her guest's 
visit had occasioned her, what earthly necessity 
was there for telling him so, or for making him 
uncomfortable by harping on her anxiety to 
start, or her fear lest anything should detain . 
them. 

To some people — a few — it comes as natural 
to say the right thing at the right moment, and 
avoid saying the wrong thing at the wrong. 
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moment, as it does to the generality, to act on 
the reverse method; and the majority revenge 
themselves on the, in consequence, too popular 
few by calling them — insincere. 

Quite a mistake, my worthy friends. The 
people you condemn are, in fact — and whether 
intentionally or not — carrying out the Bible 
precept, which not only says "be courteous,*' 
but, when extolling charity as the greatest of all 
virtues, singles out courtesy as one of its parti- 
cular characteristics. The truth is, your very 
sincere people are apt to be rather one-sided in 
their ultra-morality; as, for instance, you will 
often hear them informing a poor relative that 
her bonnet or gown is hideous, unbecoming, and 
in bad style — 

"Not that I should like to hurt your feelings, 
you know, dear; but one must be honest before 
all, and in my opinion your bonnet is, &c." 

Or else they will observe to some one else — 

" Have you seen Mrs. B.'s baby } She is so 
ridiculously proud of the poor little thing, and 
really you never saw such an object. I felt 
quite sorry to pain her; but one must speak the 
truth. You know my motto, sincerity above 
everything; and I felt obliged to tell her that 
in my opinion the child's nose was crooked, and 
that it had a decided shade of red in its hair." 
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i. 

Ah, me ! the temptation I always feel to ad- 
dress these Christians with — 

"And pray what necessity had you for making 
an observation which you knew would give pain? 
Mrs. A.*s bonnet may be ugly; but the face in- 
side it is charming, and so is the pretty mantle 
which covers the ill-made gown. Why didn't 
your love of candour oblige you to remark on 
either of these facts ? Dislike to pay compli- 
ments ! Fear of making a fellow-creature vain ? 
JRubbish and humbug, madam ! Your baby 
:squints; and Mrs. B.'s has the loveliest blue eyes 
imaginable. Why didn't the obligation of 'sin- 
cerity above all * lead you to please her by ob- 
serving on a fact patent to all, instead of pointing 
out one which she might never have seen ? Not 
necessary! Then why say anything ? Is it less 
necessary to avoid giving pain, than to pay com- 
pliments ?" 

. Go to, go to, ye whited Pharisees! In nine 
cases out of ten, sincerity is only another word 
for ill-breeding, and truth for temper. 

I would to God that things were oftener called 
by their right names in this world! 

Jack at once declared that he wouldn't have 
had Clifton stay for the world. He wouldn't 
have stayed for the best friend Jiving — not even 
for Clif — ^at which that young gentleman made 
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him a low and mocking bow — if his old governor 
was ill and wanted him. Could he help to pack ; 
or might he go and get the tickets for them ? 

Lady Gore thanked him, and said her maid 
could do the packing. If he and Clifton liked 
to go and take the tickets, she would be very 
grateful. They were dear, willing fellows; but 
they must not tire themselves out in her service. 
Suppose they went for a walk before tea, and 
took the tickets en route f She did not add that 
she was longing to get rid of them for a little 
while, that she might have a regular woman's 
cry over the telegram, that mute witness to 
her husband's suffering. Again, you see — in- 
sincere! 

Jack and Clifton set off at a long, swinging 
trot, which soon carried them past the Cross and 
up the narrower streets towards the railway sta- 
tion; whence, having taken the tickets and de- 
spatched an answering telegram to Sir Henry, 
informing him of the time at which he might 
expect his family, they started off for a walk past 
the Castle, and over the east hill. 

"Our last march, old fellow," Clifton said, 
quite sorrowfully. " What a horrid bore it is !" 

"Perhaps you will find him better," replied 
Jack, consolingly. 

" Him.^ Oh, yes, I dare say." 
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Clifton was not thinking of Sir Henry, but of 
Jack; and meeting the latter's inquiring look, 
burst out frankly — 

"You're setting me down as awfully unfeeling,, 
old fellow; but the governor has had these 
takings before, and they're not dangerous. I'm 
sorry for him, of course; but I'm a deal more 
sorry for the little mother. He will be all right 
to-morrow evening, I dare say; but the hurried 
journey and agitation are sure to lay her up for 
a week. She's not strong enough for worries of 
any sort." 

" It was selfish for Sir Henry to send for her,, 
then," said Jack, in his downright way. ^ That 
is, if his illness is really nothing." 

"Oh, it's everything to her, you know. He 
does suffer, and then — she loves him." 

"I say, Clif," Jack broke in, not over politely, 
"you mayn't mean it, but you talk as if you 
didn't care for your father overmuch. I'm not 
a sentimental fellow myself, but if my governor 
were ill — " 

" I know. Jack, I know," Clifton answered,, 
gravely, and with the sweet look in his eyes 
which always disarmed his mentors. " I think 
one of the joUiest things about your place is 
the way you and your father hang together. 
He's got the name of being no end of a Tartar^ 
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but I vow he's more like a real good friend than 
a ' stern parient ' with you*'* 

"So he is," said Jack, his honest red face 
broadening into a complacent grin. "He's a 
brick, is my old governor; and I don't mind tell- 
ing you, Clif, it sometimes goes against me the 
way in which you fight shy of yours." 

" He fights shy of me," Clifton answered, with 
an involuntary sigh at the difference between 
this feeling towards his father and Jack's. " But 
I know what you mean; and you're right, old 
chap. Sir Henry and I don't fit I wish we 
^id. I'd give a great deal to be as easy and 
pleasant with him as you are with Mr. Ley- 
burn." 

"Why the deuce can't you, then?" asked 
Jack. 

" Because he won't let me, and never would. 
I'm not a son to him — only an heir and a remin- 
•der to people that he isn't as young as he used to 
be — two things which require two lines of duty 
from me. First, that I shall live within my 
allowance, and marry a woman of suitable rank 
-and fortune — money's indispensable. Jack; for 
Sir Henry don't want to spare more than he can 
help, and won't let me earn a living for myself. 
-And secondly, that I shall not trouble him with 
xsxy company in the society where he plays the 
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young man still. There, that's the way of it. 
Besides" — Clifton paused a moment, and the 
mellow voice grew graver still — " I wouldn't say 
it to any one but you, but the fact is he. don't 
treat the mother properly, and I can't stand it. 
Oh, I don't mean that he beats her, or anything 
of that sort; but he hurts her dear, loving heart 
just as much by — I say, though, she wouldn't 
like me to be talking this way." 

" Then shut up," said Jack, decidedly. 

"You're right, I will." 

And the two friends, who understood each 
other so well, walked on arm-in-arm in silence. 
They were nearing the crest of the hill now, and 
over the rounded swell of the sea came sweep- 
ing a cool, soft breeze, lifting the hair off their 
flushed faces, and rumpling the long ridges of 
purple heather and honey-scented furze which 
flushed the downward slopes of hill and dale, 
merging in the dusty foliage of the wooded 
valley below. Above, the sky was all gold and 
crimson, with here and there on the western 
horizon a vivid streak of scarlet flame. Even 
the waves were stained a ruddy violet, and over 
the town and valley hung a white, pearly haze 
like a bridal veil, sign of the past sultriness of 
the day. Jack spoke first, as if in consolation. 

" After all, we are equal. You've your 
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mother, and I've the governor. You've no call 
to complain, Clif. I only wish the river air 
agreed with her, that she might live more at 
Erdley. It would be jolly for Enid to have 
your mother for a friend." 

*' It's not her health so much as that Sir Henry 
dislikes the Hall," said Clifton. " She wants — 
that is, if Enid will — ^to ask her to stay with us 
in the spring. She was always very fond of your 
sister, you know, Jack; and — and" — Clifton's 
face was unusually red during this speech — " the 
mother isn't one to take a fancy to every girl." 

*' Unlike her son, then," said Jack, brutally. 

" That is different altogether. Any one who 
had ever known your sister well couldn't help — 
I say. Jack, what a lucky fellow you are! I 
don't suppose there's another man in England 
with quite such a girl in his house, so bright and 
yet so — so good." 

This was plain speaking enough when taken 
in conjunction with Clifton's sparkling eyes and 
earnest manner ; but nothing could be more un- 
conscious than Jack's matter-of-fact — 

" Enid } Oh, yes, she's a very good sort of 
girl. I'm glad you got on well with her ; but 
oh, she is always good-tempered with every one. 
I will say that for her." 

This was not flattering to Clifton, who had 
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rather tried to fancy that his good treatment 
was exceptional. Unlike Merle, however, small 
mortifications never ruffled the sweetness of this 
. young fellow's temper ; and when he next spoke 
his voice was as good-humoured as ever. 

"I say. Jack, give a dog his due. We are 
saying good-bye to-morrow. Now, Itave you 
had to row me about a single spoon since weVe 
been here?" 

, " N-no, I don't think I have," said Jack, de- 
liberately. "Let me see— we have been here a 
week. Hem!" 

** Oh, you needn't chafT, old fellow. It would 
have been all the same if it had been ten. Ton 
my honour. Jack," and Clifton meant it, " I am 
going to turn over a new leaf, and copy you." 

"Are you?" said Jack, sceptically ; and Clif- 
ton's leadings towards a confidence were chilled. 

" After all, it's better not to speak too soon," 
he thought. "Jack's right. What's a week? 
Why, a year's probation wouldn't make me half 
worthy of her. Such a rattle-pated fellow as I 
am. Heigho ! I wonder if she could ever care 
about me. We could live at the Hall all the 
year round, except a couple of months in the 
season. I should like to show her a London 
season, the beautiful darling. Fancy riding 
along the Row at her side! There's many a 
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man would envy me. And yet I'd rather see 
her sweet face at home — all one's own — as none 
of those hackneyed girls one meets everywhere 
in Belgravia could ever be — with her dear,, 
honest. eyes — Hallo! Jack! — for Grod's sake,, 
take care!'* 

Any one who has ever walked across the 
cliffs between Hastings and Fairlight must re- 
member what a gashed and broken appearance 
they present in many places: huge fragments 
of earth and rock lying on the beach where they 
have fallen from the giddy heights above; while 
black boards, erected every here and there 
along the summit of the cliffs, warn incautious 
wayfarers against approaching too near to the 
edge of the crumbling soil, which, if viewed 
from below, looks in many places as if it only 
needed a touch to send down fresh avalanches 
on the beach, already rendered almost impass- 
able in. some parts by the masses which have 
fallen from time to time. 

This dilapidation of Nature is inconvenient at 
all times. It went further, and almost put the 
Leyburn envelopes into mourning borders — ix, : 

Clifton, wrapt, in his lover's musings, lingered 
behind. , 

Jack, in love with the sea, pressed forward. 

Of course he didn't look at the board, though 
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one stood staring at him within half a dozen 
yards. Instead, he planted his great, heavy 
weight on a point of sandy turf, already 
almost separated from the cliff by a gaping 
crack nearly two feet deep; and sticking his 
hands in his pockets, gazed delightedly at 
the purple waves below. The crack slowly 
opened its mouth, and grinned anxiously at 
him. Clifton saw the danger — uttered a fran- 
tic shout, and, springing forward, grasped Jack 
by the shoulders, dragging him backwards; 
whereupon Mr. Leyburn, disturbed from his 
amorous enjoyment by a sudden tremble under 
his feet and an unmannerly clutch at the back 
of his neck, swung round on his heel, and shoot- 
ing out a big fist like a knuckle of beef, knocked 
his assailant down. The crack grinned once 
more — a ghastly, derisive smile — and disap- 
peared amid a great rumble and clatter, which 
extended all down the side of the cliff, and 
ended in a sullen thud upon the shingle below. 

Voild tout ! 

Clifton had saved Jack's life, and Jack had 
knocked him down for it. Such is the way of 
the world. But now the scene changed. Jack, 
standing within half a yard of the gulf beneath,, 
and awakening to the knowledge that Life and 
Death had just struggled for him, and that Life 
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CHAPTER V. 
BABY WINS. 

t HANK God ! old fellow, 
you're safe," Clifton cried; 
breaking off his merri- 
ment as his frank blue 
, eyes met Jack's stare of 
, bewilderment, fast deep- 
• ening into a vision of 
the past horror. " I say, 
though, Jack, is that your 
usual mode of treating 
your friends ? By Jove, 
they must be made of 
stout material. Just give 
warning another time, 
will you > so that at least I may choose a soft 
place." 

VOL. IL 6 
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"You saved my life," said Jack, the deep, 
hoarse tones seeming to struggle up out of a 
well of sternly repressed emotion. 

Clifton burst out laughing again. 

" Please forgive me. I'll promise never to do 
it again. Better to carry home a cold corpus 
than have my very best sit-upons irretrievably 
ruined. Ton my soul, Jack, I'll send the bill in 
to you. By a providential chance, it is not paid 
yet. Now, then," as Jack lingered to look at the 
treacherous earth-slide lying heaped upon the 
beach below, "don't go trying the game over 
again : one wrestling match in an evening is 
enough for a lazy fellow like me, whatever it 
may be for you." 

" Don't talk of it," Jack said, putting his arm 
through his friend's as they turned away. " It is 
too awful to think of. If you had not been as 
quick as lightning, I might have been lying there 



now." 



" Bleaching your bones on a mattress of 
stones." 

" And only that your wrists are as strong as 
iron, I might have pulled you over with me," 
Jack went on, unheedingly. " Didn't you think 
oftherisk, Clif?" 

" I thought of my gloves," said Clifton, 
gravely; "and lamented beforehand the rents 
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which I now see adorning them. But I decided 
that the colour was not becoming to me, and — 
I do not regret thenx Have you done with the 
subject yet?" 

"To you I have," Jack answered, half an- 
grily. "I believe you*d joke over your own 
shroud." 

"Unless it fitted me badly," put in Clifton, 
twisting his moustache carefully. "But as I 
always tell my tailor — '* 

" Hang your tailor!" 

" By all means, so you find me a better." 

"Ah, well! well see what your mother will 
say when I tell her," 

"Tell fieri No, that you won't I'm in 
earnest now. Jack, and you must mind what I 
say." 

"And why?" 

"Why! My dear fellow, don't you see how 
nervous and agitated she is this evening? and 
yet you want to burst in with a sensational 
story to frighten her out of her wits." 

" That is the last thing I should like to do 
to your mother," Jack answered. " But am I to 
say nothing to her?" 

" If you'll oblige me so far. You see, Jack, 
the little mother is so delicate, she'd go and 
dream all sorts of horrors over a possible acci- 

6 — 2 
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was only another thing for which to love that 
scapegrace better, if possible, than he had ever 
loved him before. Make a pretty little speech 
of thanks, Jack couldn't if his life depended on 
it; but I think he would have yielded every- 
thing that life held dearest, and thought it little^ 
to benefit Clifton Gore even in the smallest 
degree. 

The moon was just rising, kissing every 
rounded wave top into dimpled silver, shining 
white upon the clustered houses which straggled 
up the irregular hills at the back of the town^ 
like disorderly guerilla hanging on to the skirts 
of the army below, and flooding the whole 
upper front of the hotel in one radiant sheet of 
argent flame. Behind, the lower part of the 
town lay buried in darkness, blacker from the 
contrasting light; save where here and there 
the redly glowing doorway of a public-house or 
gleaming candle in an upper window, made little 
ruddy smears and constellations of light amid 
the surrounding obscurity; and, far above, the 
Castle towered over all, dark as some mighty 
giant, except for one sharp line of silver reveal- 
ing the ruined tower on its summit, and brood- 
ing frowningly over the sleeping city at its feet 
All around, the salt sea breeze murmured in 
hushing accordance with the drowsy music of 
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the sea J right in the centre of whose silvery 
breast rose dear and sharp, like a fairy barque, 
the tapering masts and slender rigging of a 
revenue cutter. Close in the shadow of the fish- 
ing cove many a dark, shapeless mass lay crowded 
together, with here and there the flaring orange 
glow of an oil lamp, suspended at the mast-head, 
and repeated in the dark water beneath. Hoarse 
bursts of song and hoarser laughter came from 
stem windows of stuffy little cabins, and rippled, 
mellowed by distance, over the sleepy ridge of 
the waves ; with now and then the dip, dip of 
an oar, or creaking of a pulley; while overhead, 
from an open window of the hotel, strains of 
mirthful music floated out upon the warm night 
air, now drowning, now mingling with the mur- 
murs of two lovers hand-clasped upon the bal- 
cony outside. 

It was very late when Jack returned to the 
hotel. All the lights were extinguished. Even 
the moon had slipped behind a cloud ; and no 
sound remained but the sough of the sea and 
the sigh of the wind. Clifton came out to look 
for him, and Jack gripped his hand, and stood 
looking out for a minute or two in silence. It 
seemed to him as if he had been at some solemn 
service of the church, and as if the echo of that 
verse in the Litany, "from battle, murder, and 
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sudden death," were still ringing in his ears. 
Presently, from the church tower hard by, chimed 
a deep "Amen," and the two young men went 
in to bed. They had no need to speak their 
thoughts to one another. 

The parting came next day; but before the 
hurried breakfast was over, it had been arranged 
that Jack should stay on in the Gores* apart- 
ments, which had been taken for a month, till he 
received news from his friends. If Sir Henry 
were better next day, Clifton would return, and 
they might finish the fortnight at St. Leonard's 
together. If not, Jack should have a letter; any- 
how, two days' lingering in that pleasant town 
would be no severe penance. It was all settled 
in ten words ; and then began the bustle of de- 
parture, the hasty drive to the train, the last 
hand-clasps; and then Jack was alone. How 
horrid the place seemed! 

That first day was indeed frightfully hard to 
get through! If it had not been for the possi- 
bility of Clifton's return, young Leybum would, 
I think, have put himself into the next train, and 
rushed home, in his desire to escape everything 
which reminded him of his friend's sunny pre- 
sence. Even the sea had lost some of its savour 
now that bright, mocking face was gone from its 
shore; and Jack revenged himself by not going 
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near it; spending the morning instead in writing 
a long letter to his father, full of yesterday's ad- 
venture and Clifton's praises; and the afternoon 
shut up in the coffee-room with newspaper and 
cigar. After this, need I say that the morrow 
found him heartily sick of himself, and craving 
for fresh air and exercise. 

He started off before breakfast for a long 
walk, crossing Gorse Hill and the meadows 
beyond, till he found himself on the outskirts 
of HoUingwood village; and turning round the 
comer of a brick wall, came face to face with 
his little friend of the white dog, and a boy 
whose face reminded him of home and Oxford 
in the same breath, and who coloured up with 
the sheepish air of an old acquaintance. Jack, 
quite glad in his loneliness to see any- 
thing familiar, looked at him hard, and ex- 
claimed — 

"Why, I know you, don't I?" Whereupon 
Percy, mumbling something into his shirt collars 
about "White of Oriel " and " Bibchester," Jack 
shook him heartily by the hand, assuring him he 
was awfully glad to see anybody from home; 
and extending a friendly salutation to the little 
girl as Percy's sister. Percy explained, intro- 
ducing her formally as "Miss Baby Dela- 
mayne," and the odd Christian name struck 
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Jack as so appropriate that he could not help 
saying so with a laugh, which Baby echoed as 
frankly. 

They were like old acquaintances in a minute; 
and on Baby mentioning that they were going 
for a walk in the same direction as Jack, it 
seemed only natural to extend his promenade 
for the sake of joining company. Had she been 
a grown-up young lady he would have bade 
a hasty adieu; but a ramble on Hollingwood 
•Common with a boy and girl was quite dif- 
ferent; and he did not even feel inclined to 
grumble at having to curtail his steps to suit 
Baby's, or feel himself the least bored by her 
prattle. On the contrary, she was so bright, so 
-wonderfully pretty and intelligent, that he found 
himself talking to her quite happily, and telling 
her all about Clifton and his sorrow at losing 
that young man as freely as though he had been 
■conversing with Enid. 

'* And is he really goneV^ Baby asked, in a 
tone which showed how thoroughly she sympa- 
thized with Jack's loss. 

"Yes, early yesterday morning; but I*m in 
hopes to get a letter to-morrow to say he is com- 
ing back again," Jack answered, quite pleased 
by her interest in his friend, and by the glad 
light in her blue eyes as she said — 
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" That will be nice for you. How I should 
like to see him!" 

"So you shall, then," replied Jack, in much 
the tone in which he would have promised a 
piece of gingerbread to a well-behaved child. 
" That is, if he does come. 141 take advantage 
of knowing Percy, and bring him to see you." 

Baby's rose-petal cheeks flushed with pleasure, 
and her golden hair looked perfectly lovely as 
she lifted her pretty face to meet Jack's smile. 
Not for him, nor for his sake, had she held out 
her clever little hand to make the acquaintance 
for which Maude and Kitty were also longing. 
He was only a great, stout young man, with 
neither wit nor beauty, and who evidently looked 
on her as a child. But it was his friend at whom 
she aimed — the hero whose praises he had been 
sounding — ^the sunny-haired young god of flesh 
and blood whose two brief visits to St. Leonard's 
had set many a female heart beating with plea- 
sure and admiration — the Apollo Belvedere in 
nineteenth century attire on whom what little 
heart Baby possessed had gone out in quite a 
gush of secret enthusiasm; and who, as it hap- 
pened, had never even noticed her among the 
crowd of pretty girls on the Marina. It was a 
cruel disappointment — a terrible shock — to find 
out that her trouble and her affections had been 
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equally thrown away; and just as she had con» 
trived such a neat plan in her astute little brain 
for winning Valentirxe through Orson, Damon 
throu.c^h Pythias, Clifton Gore's attentions through 
his thick-headed friend's admiration. 

Poor Baby! she was very young in years, after 
all, and her first feeling was divided between a 
desire to burst out crying, and a strong inclina- 
tion to quarrel with the said friend for being the 
herald of Clifton's departure. 

A born intriguante^ however, never gives way 
to impulse. Baby conquered hers with an effort 
worthy of the Spartans of old, and managed 
instead to look all that was cordial and sym- 
pathetic; wherefore, as I have said, virtue (?) was 
rewarded by the prospect of her hero's return ;, 
and during the rest of the walk Baby made her- 
self so charming that when she insisted on Jack 
coming in to breakfast with them, he made little 
difficulty; and felt, indeed, rather glad at not 
being condemned to another solitary meal. 

It was unkind of Baby, unsisterly — nay, even 
malicious. Was it not sufficient that she had 
contrived to make the acquaintance and engage 
the interest of this wealthy stranger all to her- 
self, but she must bring him home at the very 
time when her unfortunate elders were sure to 
look and appear their very worst ? Aye, and to^ 
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give them no more warning than consisted in 
calling up Percy at the gate (he had lingered 
behind all the way), and telling him to run on 
and say he was bringing in an old friend to 
breakfast. 

"We are very homely people, yOu know," 
Baby said, with the frankest dimpling smile, 
"*' and dear mamma is too great an invalid even 
to come down to breakfast; but you won't mind, 
will you ?" 

" No, indeed," said Jack. " Nothing like home 
and homeliness for my taste." 

And Baby longed to tell him that his taste 
was very bad, and exactly the reverse of her 
own. 

Has it ever fallen to your luck to appreciate 
the advantage of a good deep flounce to your 
chintz-covered sofa ? Probably not ; but if it 
had, you would understand how highly the 
Misses Delamayne valued theirs on the receipt 
of Percy's intelligence. Breakfast was virtually 
over, the rector gone to his study, and the young 
ladies dawdling over their tea-cups, wondering 
what had become of Baby, and languidly dis' 
cussing an almost worn-out piece of scandal re- 
specting a neighbouring clergyman, when Master 
White broke up the domestic picture of peace 
and harmony by delivering his cannon shot — 
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"And he*s just coming in at the gate now." 
Maude fled. She would have given worlds to- 
remain— she of all others who sighed for the 
chances of matrimony in a safe and lucrative 
market; but hair and dress were alike too un- 
presentable, and the door closed behind her to a 
rippling accompaniment of sisterly anathemas^ 
wherein Baby's name was distinctly audible 
Kitty seized hold of two or three dirty plates^ 
and a saucer littered with heads and tails of dis- 
membered shrimps, stuffed them under the sofa,, 
and, flying to the glass, began straightening her 
collar, and arranging the loose locks of hair on 
her forehead with a skilfully moistened finger; 
while Leonora, whose added years had taught 
her that it was less trouble to dress herself pro- 
perly once for all in the day, and who therefore 
needed no finishing touches, thrust a couple of 
empty cups under the sofa in company with the 
shrimps, swept the crumbs off the cloth with her 
pocket handkerchief, and called Jane to bring 
up the cold meat with a prompt alertness which 
showed the inborn genius for contrivance still 
latent in the Hon. Mrs. Transalpine. The whole 
preparation barely occupied three minutes; and 
by the time Jack and Baby entered the verandah,. 
two women, one beautiful and negligent, the 
other well dressed and graceful, were seated 
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quietly at a well-arranged table ; while the ser- 
vant was just covering an ugly stain in the table 
-cloth with a dish of cold roast beef. 

"Naughty Baby! what an hour to come in!" 
cried Leonora, kissing the truant with sisterly 
fervour, 

''And how famished you must be, darling!" 
cried Kitty, stroking the most bewitching golden 
tendril off Baby's forehead before turning with 
Leonora to greet their stranger guest with well- 
bred courtesy. 

"A great friend of Percy's," Baby said, return- 
ing her sisters* embrace with a resentful con- 
sciousness of the favourite tendril's absence. 
"We met him in our walk; and I made him 
come in to breakfast, for I knew he must be as 
hungry as we were. Where's dear papa ?" 

" In his study, love. Percy, go and make your 
peace with him, and call him in. You have had 
your breakfast long ago, of course; but I dare 
3ay you'll be glad of another cup of coffee. Pray 
bring your chair near the table, Mr. Leyburn. 
Sugar, I suppose? I hope you can eat cold 
meat." 

And Baby could have laughed outright, so 
brightly did Leonora's eyes glitter with secret 
anger as she turned them on her youngest sister 
in a pause of the sweetly sounding sentences. 
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Jack did not see it, of course: was, on the con- 
trary, rather impressed by the indulgence shown 
to Baby's unpunctuality, which fairly shocked 
his methodical soul. 

All looked smooth arid elegant to him; and 
yet he was not happy. These two fine ladies, 
dressed so differently to either Enid or Lady 
Gore in the morning, seated in such graceful 
positions, toying with their tea-cups, and talking 
in smooth, catchpenny sentences, like people in 
a novel, were something quite unbargained-for 
and desired. Kitty's coquettish airs, crumpled 
finery, and slang-sprinkled repartees, troubled 
his simple spirit far more than her beauty at- 
tracted him; and Leonora was worse. The 
aristocratic drawl, fashionable indifference to 
everything in life, and too be-jewelled fingers, 
were all types of the woman of the period whom 
he most hated. The rector did not come in. 
That message was bien entendu on both sides; 
and though Percy's studies were abrogated 
during the time of his friend's (?) stay, he was 
no assistance to that gentleman ; but sat sipping 
his coffee with greater bashfulness than even 
Jack himself. Only for Baby's easy, happy cor- 
diality coming to his rescue, the latter would 
have been tempted to run away at once. 

"Don't you feel ravenous? I do," she said, 
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With a little confidential air of bon camarade- 
ship. " Please give me some marmalade, a big 
spoonful; and oh! do help yourself to some 
more beef." 

And Jack obeyed, giving her what she wanted 
with a smile, but without any intelligible answer. 
How could he talk with those three pairs of 
feminine eyes upon him ? — eyes so blue, and yet 
so sharp and hard! It was bad enough to sit 
there eating and drinking under their gaze; and 
as soon as civility permitted, he took his de- 
parture, without having uttered half a dozen 
words beyond the "Yeses" and "Noes" called 
for by his hostesses* conversation. 

"What an oaf!" Leonora exclaimed, as the 
door closed upon their impracticable guest. 

" Baby deserves to have her ears boxed," said 
Kitty — "bringing that great, hulking plough- 
man in at breakfast-time!" 

And both sisters began their attack on the 
culprit, who only shook her curls saucily, and 
said if he came again she supposed she must 
entertain him all by herself. 

Jack did come again, and Baby entertained 
him. But he brought bad news. Clifton had 
written to say that his father was much the 
same, and could not possibly spare him for a 
day or two at any rate. Would Jack mind 
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waiting that time on the chance of his coming? 
Jack waited, of course; but his loneliness and 
longing for sympathy drove him to seek out 
Baby, at the risk of encountering those other 
terribly furbelowed young women; and on this 
occasion fortune favoured him. The whole family 
were out of doors, playing croquet with half a 
dozen other gaily attired young people; and the 
sunshiny lawn, with its background of scarlet 
geraniums and trellised verandah, made a far 
pleasanter reception-ground than the drawing- 
rooms within to a bashful man like Jack, Baby^ 
too, singled him out at once, and introduced 
him to her mother, who was kind, and set hin» 
at his ease in a pleasant, aristocratic manner, 
though without winning his heart like Lady 
Gore; and if Leonora and Kitty looked more 
formidable than before in afternoon array, and 
with the graceful Maude added to their forces, 
they were fortunately too surrounded by gentle- 
men to be able to open immediate fire on the 
new arrival; so that he was enabled to take 
shelter under Baby's wing, and confide his 
troubles to her sympathizing ear. 

Baby looked sorry, and felt even more than 
she looked. Her sisters had been snubbing her 
savagely during the last two or three days; and 
there had been some whispered talk of sending 

VOL. n. 7 
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the cadette on a visit to an old Miss Trevoil 
in London, which filled her heart with dread. 
Town in September, and with Aunt Honora ! 
It was too horrible; and all because she had 
begun to put forth her claims to admiration, and 
had interfered with her elder sisters' designs. 
She did not want Jack. They might have him, 
and welcome, so she had Clifton; but now it 
seemed unlikely Clifton would come at all ; and 
if he did he might not like her; or she might be 
sent away, and so lose both. Would it not be 
better to make sure of Jack, who after all was 
young, rich, and good-natured, three qualities 
which went far to make up an eligible parti ; 
and who could be dropped gracefully if the 
Apollo Belvedere should appear on the scene, 
and prove amenable to fascination ? 

Something like this passed through Baby's 
little head as she stood leaning on her mallet, 
her blue eyes raised sympathetically to Jack's 
sunburnt face as he poured out his selfish 
troubles. 

" I am so sorry, so sorry," she kept saying, in 
soft, liquid tones. 

And as the warm September sunshine clung 
about her slim white figure, and flickered in the 
waving tendrils of her loose, bright locks. Jack 
almost loved her for her sympathy; and did not 
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care a bit for Kitty's look of well-bred wonder 
when, in answer to a smiling invitation to join 
her side, he announced that he couldn't play 
croquet. She offered to teach him, much to 
Claude Mostyn's secret wrath, but Jack declined 
with blunt civility. 

"Your mother and sister are going to show 
me the church," he said. 

And so took his long shadow off the gold- 
green lawn, and departed with Mrs. Delamayne 
leaning on his arm, and Baby fluttering on before. 

"She must certainly go to Aunt Honora," 
said Maude, and Kitty nodded. 

At that moment Baby was just confiding to 
Jack, amid the moss-grown graves of HoUing- 
wood churchyard, that her sisters were very 
fashionable girls, and she — oh! she couldn't 
help it — but she did get so tired of the gaieties 
they were always running after. 

" Please don't laugh at me, Mr. Leybum. I 
know it is very childish and silly, and I dare say 
you like fashion and that sort of thing" — she 
knew perfectly well he hated it — " but I do like 
fun and home happiness so much more, and I 
think your sister must be so happy. What a 
beautiful name Enid is; and won't you please 
tell me more about her, and your dear old town? 
How I should like to see them." 

7—2 
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The following day brought a letter from 
Clifton, announcing that though Sir Henry was 
better, neither parent could spare him from 
Strathgyle, and therefore he must set Jack free; 
and Jack read it dolefully, took it up to Baby 
Delamayne, and — didn't go. How could he, 
when he had already engaged himself for a 
picnic to Fairlight on the morrow, and a dance 
next week, and that poor little thing seemed 
to lay such stress on his going? She was very 
fond of her sisters, but they were not like her, 
and were so much older and faster. Besides, 
he had promised, and no Leybum ever broke a 
promise. Virtuous reminder! Alas! when men 
come to taking a high moral ground with their 
consciences, it is generally because the latter 
have been appealing against some new path — 
delightful, but dangerous to untried feet. Jack's 
path was covered with flowers. His head stood 
too high to see whither his feet were going; and 
Baby held his hand, and guided him so softly 
and so sweetly that he never thought of strug- 
gling, and simply followed where she led. One 
pleasant outing followed another, and the end of 
the fortnight had come before he found resolu- 
tion at last to tear himself away from the novel 
sweetness of this Calypso's grot. Even then^ 
when the hour for parting had come. Baby said — 
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*' Remember you have promised to cortie 
down again for the bachelors* ball next 
month. You will not change your mind, will 
you?" 

And as Jack answered, holding her hand the 
while, " I will come if you write and tell me the 
day — I never change my mind," he felt the soft 
little fingers closing round his, and gave them 
such a grip that Baby could have screamed 
with pain. There were tears in her eyes when 
she said good-bye, and Jack carried those un- 
shed drops all the way to Marshton Fallows 
with him, and thought they shone for his de- 
parture. 

I am not going to linger over this part of my 
story. There are plenty of families in England 
like the Delamaynes ; and their women have 
been the favourite heroines of song and romance 
for the last twenty years, until they have grown 
to be considered fair types of modern feminine 
society. They are not, however, pet subjects of 
mine; and fascinating though they be, I have 
only the same sympathy with them as with any 
clever gamester, pretty sure to mark the trick 
unless matched with an antagonist of equal 
skill 

Baby played her cards well; so well that, ac- 
cording to family policy, her sisters soon drew 
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aloof, and suffered her to bag her too easy 
victim in peace. 

" It will be one married, at any rate/' Maude 
said, with an involuntary sigh that she was not 
the '' one." 

And Baby herself did not even frown when 
teased with her adorer's flight before anything 
was settled. She knew too well that he would 
return to the lure all the more readily for a 
little absence; and she was right. 

For the first time in his life, Jack found home 
dull, bank work unutterably worse than college 
-studies, and Enid — ^plain. Poor fellow! he was 
under a glamour, and could not tell what ailed 
him; fancying it was indisposition, and striving 
so vigorously to cure it by forced cheerfulness, 
unremitting industry, and long walks, that I 
really think he would have succeeded, and for- 
gotten all about St. Leonard's, had it not been 
for the perfumy little notes which would flut- 
ter down from Hollingwood, always written on 
some specious pretext of necessity, and always 
undoing the work just begun, and making him 
more restless and silent than ever. 

The invitation for the ball came at last ; and 
Jack might have guessed what had been his 
malady by the ardour with which he jumped at 
it, actually snubbing Enid when she remarked 
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with innocent wonder at kis beginning to care 
for gaieties. 

" Only you always used to hate them," Enid 
said, and Jack looked still crosser. Of course 
he hated them, more than ever; but had he not 
promised? And did Enid wish him only to 
consult his own inclinations in life? Indeed, he 
became so severely moral that his sister became 
quite unhappy at her own shortcomings, and 
communicated the same to her father when they 
were alone again. 

Mr. Leyburn laughed. 

"Jack has been smitten, my dear," he said. 
" Some one at St. Leonard's, I fancy. I've seen 
it ever since he came back. Don't look so 
astonished. Boys 'go through this sort of thing 
as regularly as measles or whooping cough. A 
second view of his goddess will probably return 
him cured. He comes home again to-morrow; 
and we will ask some of your friends to dinner 
this week to distract him." 

Alab! to-morrow brought the news that Jack 
had promised to spend a week with the Dela- 
maynes, if his father could spare him; and 
before half that time was over, while the 
echoes of the dance music were yet ringing in 
his ears, and the waves on Fairlight beach 
rippling in fairy laughter to his companion's 
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feet. Jack found himself askii^ Baby if she 
would like to come home with him, and be 
his wife — ^when she was old enough; and Baby 
answered — 
« Yes." 
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CHAPTER VL 

BAD NEWS FROM OXFORD. 

NID, come here." 

It was Mr. Leybura's 
voice; and Enid, who 
was coming downstairs, 
singing softly to herself 
some old Scottish lilt of 
which Clifton had been 
fond, and swinging the 
keys in her hand as a 
sort of gentle accom- 
Jpaniment, started, and 
felt the clear, crisp au- 
tumn air grow raw and 
damp in one moment, 
as though a bleak November fog had wrapt 
itself around her warm young body. 

Surely father's voice sounded very strangel 
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She went into the study with an unconscious 
tremble in her limbs, a sudden chill in her 
healthy blood, which underwent no change at 
the sight of her father's stern and iron-bound 
expression. He did not even move when she 
went up to him and kissed him — only returned 
her salute with a brief "good morning," and 
tossing her a letter from a pile which lay beside 
him, added as briefly — 

" Read that, and tell me what it contains." 

''From Merle?" 

The words escaped her in simple wonder at 
her father's tone as connected with so ordinary 
a matter as Merle's letters. An impatient nod 
answered her; and standing by his side, she 
opened the missive, and read aloud — 

"Dearest Enid — ^You will, I know, be as 
sorry to hear as I to write that — ^" 

"Well.? go on," cried Mr. Leyburn. 

Enid had come to a dead stop, her face quite 
pale and sorrowful. 

"What do you stopfer.?" the banker asked, 
angrily. "Read on, I tell you. Let us hear 
how prettily the young blackguard puts it." 

"Oh, papa! why call him that?" cried Enid, 
aghast at §uch an epithet "Tm very sorry; 
and of course it's a great disappointment to him 
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and all of us, poor fellow! But he can't help it, 
and is — " 

"Can't help it! What on earth do you 
mean?" 

" After all, dear papa, you know how hard he 
has tried; and if he has lost this time, it is his 
misfortune, not his fault. He can try to — " 

"Misfortune! What, in the name of Heaven,, 
do you mean? Not his fault! If you call get- 
ting into debt to the amount of three hundred 
and fifty pounds not his fault, I should like to 
know whose it is. Pray, did you know of this 
before?" 

"Debts, papa!" Enid echoed, thunderstruck 
gn her side; "I — I don't know what you mean.. 
I was speaking of poor Merle having failed to 
pass in his examinations this term." 

Mr. Leyburn dashed his fist on the table with 
something so like an oath, that his daughter 
gave an involuntary start and shiver. 

"So he has failed too, has he? This shining 
light, who was to make us all feel dunces! this 
talented poet of yours, who can afford to make 
ducks and drakes of his uncle's money, and 
come home every vacation with as smooth a face 
as if he had saved sixpence out of every shilling 
— the hypocritical young swindler! Failed^ too, 
has he? I. like that; and you always exalting 
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Jiim over our poor Jack, who never said a word 
in his own praise, but went in quietly and took 
a— Pshaw! It's like the stock he came from. 
What can you expect from the son of a man 
who stole his rector's favourite daughter, and a 
woman who deceived her own father and sister? 
Blackguard!" 

*' Father, that is not fair," Enid said, her voice 
sweet as honey, but firm as a rock. "If Merle 
has done wrong, we cannot blame his parents' 
training for it. Please don't be so angry, father" 
—•the honey predominating — ''but tell me all 
about it Is Merle in debt?" 

And the young woman sat down close to the 
old banker's side, and put her hand in his, as 
deprecating further wrath. 

" Done! What, do you mean to say he hasn't 
confessed it even to you?" 

" Only the being ploughed in — in — ^" faltered 
Enid, feeling as if she must begin to cry at the 
idea that Merle had not confessed his sin, what- 
ever it might be, to her. 

"Ploughed be hanged! Take this. A nice 
letter to get from a dirty Jew broker. The 
idle, deceitful young — ^" 

" Father, dear, don't I can't understand." 

Poor child! She meant to say that she 
wouldn't bear to hear her idol abused. 
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"Then, my dear, you must be as great an 
idiot, begging your pardon, as your precious 
cousin. Ploughed, indeed! But I never ex- 
pected anything else," 

He had, of course, and so had Enid — some- 
thing so different that, try as hard as she mighty 
one big tear would roll down her cheek, and was 
quickly followed by another. 

Oh, gay and giddy Oxonians, do you ever 
think of the bitter disappointment, the tears of 
sorrow and mortification, which your idleness 
and dissipation are preparing for the women 
who love you at home? Little enough, I fear 
me, or such tears would far more rarely stain 
cheeks which were rather made for smiles and 
dimples. 

Worse than any trouble of her own since her 
mother's death was this failure of Merle's to Enid 
Leyburn; and yet she dared not let more than 
those two tears escape, because she felt that there 
was yet worse behind. What that worse was 
Mr. Leyburn soon showed her. In a voice 
choked with passion, he read aloud a letter 
from a certain Mr. Elias Abrahams, money- 
lender, of Oxford town, who, before accepting 
Mr. Kinnardson's note of hand for twenty 
pounds, wished to ascertain if that gentleman 
were really a wealthy ward of Mr, Leyburn, the 
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banker, he (Abrahams) having discovered that 
Mr. Kinnardson was in debt to at least the sum 
of £z^o among the tradespeople of the city, 
who had allowed his accounts to run on undnr 
that supposition. There was a good deal more 
in the letter about Mr. Abrahams* dislike to 
making these inquiries at all, about the scarcity 
of money in the market, about his not acting 
for himself in the matter, and his high admira- 
tion for Mr. Kinnardson's good qualities; but 
the uncle of that young man got no farther in 
his reading than the business part, going off 
instead into a fresh burst of rage at the sound 
of his own voice reciting such iniquities aloud. 
Enid sat silent, with her hands clasped on her 
knee, too stunned even for comment You might 
have thought, from her attitude, that she was the 
guilty person ; but indeed I think it would have 
been a great comfort to her could that have 
been proved to be the case, and her cousin ex- 
onerated. 

When she did speak, it was in a voice 
so low and broken as to be almost unintel- 
ligible. 

" Poor, poor Merle! No wonder he has looked 
so ill and wretched these many months." 

"No wonder!" repeated Mr. Leyburn, angrily. 
" But no, nothing is a wonder to you. I believe 
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you would make a hero of that young scoundrel 
if he had cut your father's throat. A nice fool 
you have made of him with your constant flat- 
tering of his absurd vanity, and encouraging his 
ridiculous, extravagant, nonsensical tastes and 
tomfooleries." 

It was quite a comfort to Mr. Leybum to have 
found some one actually present to receive the 
scolding from which Merle was exempted by his 
absence; and having made up his mind that 
Enid was the proper person for this jobation, he 
proceeded to punish her in a speech ten minutes 
long, and increasing in severity with every ten 
words. And Enid said nothing at all in inter- 
ruption, only sat with bent head, thankful that 
the storm had been diverted from the real 
culprit, and shedding quiet tears over the absent 
sinner who had brought it upon her. 

The breakfast bell rang twice before Mr. 
Leyburn had done, but its summons met no 
response; and presently Aunt Jane's knuckles 
were audible in a bony rapping at the door, and 
her voice, also bony and out of joint from 
having been kept waiting, asked — 

'* Brother, is Enid here? Are you coming to 
breakfast, or has anything happened? " 

"One moment, one moment, Jane," Mr. Ley- 
burn answered, sharply; adding in an under- 
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tone, " A nice appetite for breakfast my family 
give me." 

" Father, I am very sorry," Enid said, putting 
her hands on his shoulders as he stood up, and 
raising her tearful eyes to his face. 

'* Pshaw! my dear. It is not your fault." 

He had been telling her that it was, all this 
while; but the best of men will say a great 
many things which they do not care to repeat 
with a pair of loving, wistful eyes looking 
straight into theirs. These never wavered, and 
the clinging hands kept their place while his 
daughter went on pleading — 

"Yes, father, I think it was.' You said so, 
and you ought to know." Did the artful young 
woman see her advantage here.? *' It was my 
encouragement of Merle's tastes which made 
him so eager about them. I spurred him on to 
do too much, and he tried very hard, poor boy! 
and — and I suppose he couldn't do everything, 
and got into debt over his publications without 
thinking, and — " 

t 

" And thought to hide it from me, instead of 
coming to me like Jack, and telling me honestly 
all about it But, there, I have done with him. 
Let him * fend ' for himself in the future," put in 
Mr. Leyburn. 

**Jack is your sotiy papa," said Enid, softly* 
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^' Yes, and your favourite. That is but natural, 
when he is the only one; but it is natural, too, 
tiiat Merle should feel it, and not like to come 
to you with faults which he knew would make 
you very angry for a long time, and which I 
am sure, quite sure, he hoped and intended to 
repair." 

^'You don't seem to care much about m^ 
anger, my dear, or you wouldn't stand here 
wasting my time by trying to argue that this 
young scoundrel is a saint" 

*' Father! But no, I don't care what hard 
things you say to me. You do not mean thenSt 
and I know you love me. You don't love 
Merle, papa, not nearly as much — at least — ^" 

^' I should think not, Puny young hypocrite I 
Not even one's own flesh and blood; and spend* 
ing my children's money on his luxurious fiddle* 
faddles." 

**Not our money, papa — yours; and you 
know you would have given it to him if mother 
had asked you. Father, dear, she loved him so 
much." 

*' There, there, let it alone. I am not angry 
with you." And Mr. Leybum tried, though 
gently, to remove five white fingers from his 
shoulders. They held their ground, however, 
and linked themselves with another five behind 
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his neck. Oh, gay and giddy Oxonians, do you 
ever think, while smarting under the paternal 
rebukes, what gentle lips have pleaded, what 
tender hearts have bled for their remission ? 

''Father, dear father, you know you would; 
«id, \i so, be kinder still, and forgive him for 
having spent it without telling you. For 
iBOther^s sake, dear papa. Think how ill and 
miserable he has looked these many months;: 
and how the weight of this on his conscience 
has even made him fail in those examinations. 
where he had so counted on success. This is 
almost punishment enough in itself. And oh ! 
fether, you forgave Jack once — ^you forgave me 
just now, though you said it was my fault — 
because we are your children, and you love us^ 
Poor Merle stands all alone. Don't make him 
feel that he is more harshly dealt with than 
those to whom God has been more indulgent." - 
• *^ Has anything happened ?" asked Aunt Jane,, 
more bonily than before, from the passage; "or 
is any one coming in to breakfast? The tea is 
quite cold, and my toast is like a slice of 
leather; but of course that is no consequence, 
rione at all." 

**Go to your breakfast, my dear," said Mn 
Leybum, "and don't cry so" — lifting the girl's 
head from his breast, and kissing her. " Stay — • 
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Yf^ii one moment, Enid. You intimated just 
How that Merle not being my son, I am inclined 
to be unjust to him." 

*' Father ! Indeed I never meant — " 

" Hush, my dear; you satid it, and I do not 
fiay you were wrong. Therefore I promise you 
that I will consider this matter as impartially as 
though he were my son who had so sinned* 
Had Jack got into debt, idled — as Merle with 
his talents must have idled— and deceived me 
from first to last^ trading on my name and 
abusing my confidence, I could not on principle 
pass over it." 

" No, papa." 
' Enid's voice was very low. 

^'Remember,* too, he has not confessed it yet. 
I have found him out from a dirty Jew broker. 
Now, I shall write to him, and desire him to come 
home at once, and explain this letter from Mr. 
Abraham, or whatever the fellow's confounded 
name is. If your cousin has any excuses to 
offer for his deceit and dishonesty, he can make 
them in person. I shall do nothing rashly, I 
promise' you. 

" Perhaps you would like your breakfast in 
here," suggested Aunt Jane from the passage, in 
tones sharper than her own elbows. "Don't 
consider me, I beg." 

8—2 
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** Certsunly not,** answered her brother, shortly, 
though whether in answer to the first or second 
proposition does not appear. ^ Go to her, 
Enid." 

''And you, papa?" 

Enid's pleading was done. When Mr. Le3r- 
bum spoke in that tone, woman's tact told her 
that woman^s toi^^e must cease. 

^ Tell the maid to bring me a cup of coffee. 
No, nothing to eat I am not hungry, and must 
go to the bank as soon as I have written to 
Merle and this Jew fellow." 

He took up his pen as he spoke, and Enid went 
quietly away. She had done her best The re- 
mainder lay beyond the reach of her hands, and 
she could only pray it might end well. All this 
time she had not one moment to think over the 
blow this had been to Aer; and yet it was a 
blow, bitter and crushing, grieraig her to the 
very bottom of her souL It was not the debt; 
though that was bad enough, but the conceal* 
ment He might have told her, even if he had 
been afraid to tell his uncle; and ah! if he only 
had, how she would have exerted her influence 
to make him put all square at once, and so 
avert the possibility of what had happened. 
Surely she must have fouled grievously in her 
mission to have forfeited his confidence so en- 
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tirely. And yet he often spoke as though he 
had not a secret in the world from her. 

How could he 1 

A faint spark of anger kindled in the sorrow-* 
ful heart, and brought a little flush of colour 
to the wet cheek. Straightway Merle's pale^ 
anxious face and frequent self-accusations of un* 
worthiness rose up before her, and blotted it out^ 
No ; if all others turned against him^ she could 
not — ^her poor, lonely boy. 

" Perhaps, Enid, you forget that you have not 
seen me before this morning,*' said Aunt Jane, 
in reproving tones, as the girl entered the room 
slowly, and with her mind far away* "Of 
course I have no wish to pry into your private 
affairs; but, if I may be allowed a remark, I 
should wish to observe that it is hardly in 
accordance with the commonest rules of civility 
and good breeding to allow an elderly lady, and 
your father's sister, too, to remain twirling her 
thumbs in solitude from nine o'clock to half- 
past ten, and without even the bare ceremony of 
an apology when you do appear." 

There are circumstances when a greeting like 
this might have prompted many girls — and not 
bad ones either — to answer crossly or pertly* 
Even Enid, serene-tempered by Nature, and 
reared in the old-fashioned doctrines of respect 
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for age be it never so aggravating, felt her sorrow 
rankled into irritation by the interruption of 
small, formal fault-finding when her every pulse 
was quivering under a first great trouble, and 
would gladly have gone breakfastless so she 
ufiight have run away to her own room in search 
of solitude and peace. Honest Leyburn justice, 
however, intervened, and showed her that poor 
Aunt Jane was herself rankling under three 
injuries. First, the being kept waiting for her 
breakfast an hour and a half — ^never a pacifying 
experience to any one, old or young. Secondly, 
the being left to prepare it for herself in reality 
as well as fancy, which was inconsiderate and 
disrespectful. Thirdly and chiefly, the being 
excluded from a confidence shared between her 
brother and his daughter — ^kept out of a secret, 
in fact ; for of course she assumed, first that 
there was a secret, and next that she was to be 
kept out of it — a crime than which there is none 
tiacker in the eyes of spinsters past their prime, 
hut not past their curiosity. (Alas ! when is a 
woman past that?) This crowning evil was now 
additionally aggravated by the double fact that 
Enid's eyes, so clear and calm by nature, were 
Swollen with crying, and that she had not hur- 
ried in, eager to make up for previous short- 
comings by flinging herself on her aunt's bosom. 
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^nd inviting her also to weep over the misfot*- 
tune, whatever it might be, which had so eVfc- 
dently occurred. Was not Aunt Jane quite 
'ready to weep? Ready! why, she was eager, 
€ven now, to forget her wrongs, put aside her 
vuntasted breakfast, and shed any amount of 
sympathetic tears her niece might require. 
Enid, however, required nothing of the sort^ 
wherefore, as a natural and , moral sequence^ 
Miss Leyburn became more injured and acri- 
monious than before, and went on to observe — 

" I never ask questions, my dear ; therefore 
should your father require* no breakfast this 
iinorning, I must be excused for pouring out his 
coffee in ignorance of that fact. Of course it is 
as cold as ice. As that is owing, however, to no 
one having had the civility to tell me that break- 
fast was postponed till nearly noon to-day, I 
can hardly stoop — ^humble as my position here 
seems to be — to apologize for the circum- 
stance." 

" I am very sorry that you were kept waiting, 
.auntie," Enid began; who, having tried vainly 
•to edge in a word before, and being summarily 
. waved into silence, had been busy Ifighting down 
the irritated feeling before mentioned. " I was 
^ in the study with papa, and — ^" 

"No, Enid. No, my dean Not a word, I 
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htg, of where you were, or in what engaged. 
Sony, indeed, should I be to enforce a con-^ 
fidence which has been voluntarily withheld — I 
who am considered as less than nothing in this 
kouse, although I have sacrificed everything — 
my home, my friends^ indeed my whole life — to 
the comfort of its inmates. Ah, well ! experience 
is a bitter teacher, and— If you are offering 
me the toast, Enid, in order to silence me, I 
must disappoint you; not being able to eat stale 
food, even at your desire. Indeed, it would be 
more honest to say out, plainly, * Hold your 
tongue. Aunt Jane,' than to make — '^ 

** But, indeed, dear auntie, I don't want you to 
liold your tongue," cried Enid, pitifully. " How 
can you think me so rude and ungrateful? I 
was just going to tell you — ^*' 

**Tell me nothing, my dear," Miss Leybum 
interrupted, coldly. ** Whatever my faults may 
be, I thank Heaven" — ^with a slight shiver of 
emotion — "no one could ever accuse me of in- 
quisitiveness. No, my dear, I wish to know 
nothing of your affairs; and only venture to 
remark, that if the family is ruined, it will be 
well to give your servants a month's warning, 
and so be spared the extra expense of " 

"But we are not, auntie," cried Enid, half 
laughing, half crying. " It is only " 
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*'My dear! I beg — Perhaps, however, I 
had better suggest that, should your father have 
been taken dangerously ill, it would be advisable 
not to stand idling here, but send for Dr. Pepsine 
as soon as possible/' 

Miss Leybum's "humble suggestions" were 
very awfuL They would have conquered many 
a temper. Enid, seeing the danger, took hers 
by the bit, and conquered it Waiting till her 
aunt was silent, she answered very gently, but 
with a deliberateness which forbade interrup*^ 
tion — 

** You are too anxious for us, auntie. Nothing. 
so bad has happened, and I am sorry to have 
made breakfast so late; but you must please 
forgive me, for we got the news this morning, 
that Merle had failed to pass those examinations,, 
and of course it is a great disappointment to 
both papa and me." 

Not with all her anxiety to soothe Miss Ley- 
burn, could Enid bear to allude to that greater 
disappointment which Merle had inflicted oa 
them; but her lips would quiver at the recol* 
lection, and Aunt Jane resented it. 

"Nothing worse than thatT she exclaimed^ 
contemptuously. "Well, my dear, I never 
thought you were very sensible; but I did not 
imagine you weak enough to make all this fussp. 
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es he ciyiijg too?'^ Aiint Jaac asted; and 
iKhcn Eiud vent on ralirtg her breakfast in 
^eccae, she added tibat she did tidbk her cicce 
Bad ou^^rovn rhiTdi<3i soQamess; and began her 
ovrn meal. 

Probably tt was the vast of food wlucbhad so 
mudi tspset Miss Le^^bam s temper. At any 
ratcv the latter improved with every mouthful; 
and^ becoming quite diatty and agreeable by 
and by^ she reminded Enid that it was her day 
at the schools^ and that she had promised Lady 
Crawfurd to be friendly to that poor, silly little 
Mrs, Lovejoy. 

''And, then, dear, when that is over, you may 
take me a drive in your pony-chair to Bibchester, 
to call on the Dean's new wife.** 

Ah, dear! what a weary day it was to get 
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through, and how bravely Enid set about it, 
fulfilling all her tasks with smiling equanimity!; 
not venturing even to look grave, lest she should 
draw fresh attention to Merle's misdemeanours; 
and yet so sad at heart that every cheerful word 
and glance was an effort. She did not so much 
as get time to read her cousin's letter^ the first 
lines of which had only caught her eye, until 
after starting for the schools — a new institution, 
for the benefit of the outlying colony of navvies 
and their families beyond the railway station. 
Mr. Leyburn had given the land and buildings, 
and the School Board had sent for a "trained" 
young woman from London ; but the latter, how- 
-ever well up in the "three R's," had proved 
utterly incompetent to cope with the roughness 
of her pupils, and was only too glad of the assist- 
ance given by Mr. and Mrs. Lovejoy and Miss 
Leyburn junior to her efforts. 

Pacing along the steep and winding road 
which led up to this remote settlement without 
passing through the town, Enid perused her 
letter with many tears over the utter dejection 
and mortification expressed in every word, and 
the repeated adjurations that she would keep 
the news to herself till some favourable moment 
before the end of term ; as, if the vacations were 
to be made additionally miserable to him by 
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Made looks and rejiroadies; he would not come 
liome at alL And she had bhnted it out at the 
reiy moment fdien Mr. Leybnm was woist pre- 
pared! No wonder her voice diook iriien she 
stopped to q)eak to a ragged urchin, who scam- 
pered up to her with a bunch of late wild flowers 
gadiered from the hedg^e at the roadside; or 
that her eyes were still red when she shook 
hands with Mrs. Lovejoy, who was discovered 
taking off her husband's overcoat in the ante- 
room, and kissing the bade of his Roman collar 
at the same tim^ to the intense deU^ht of two 
or three rough-headed peepers through the crack 
of the school-room doon No wonder, too, that 
she looked very pale and tired when she drove 
Aunt Jane home in the evening from an excur- 
sion in which that good lady talked of little but 
her brother^s folly in keeping Merle at an ex- 
pensive college, when he might have been sent 
to one of those convenient places where young 
men, with a necessity for the clerical profession 
and a vocation for being plucked, can scratch 
through sufficient divinity to get ordained, and 
probably do their parish duties just as well as 
those fellow-clergymen who look down on them 
for not having an University B.A. or M. A« tacked 
on to their names. 
Enid's first question on reaching home was for 
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her father, and her heart sank when she heard 
He had been in, but had gone out again, saying 
he might be late for dinner. She would have 
given a great deal to see him first, and judge 
whether anger or pardon was predominant As 
it was. Aunt Jane would be present, and sure to 
throw her weight into the former scale, 

"The darkest hour is ever before the dawn/' 
and comfort was nigher than Enid hoped. Even 
as she was dressing for dinner, a thundering 
knock at the hall door, followed by much stamp- 
ing and banging and the sound of a well-known 
voice, startled her from her musings; and hurry- 
ing downstairs she nearly fell over a huge port- 
manteau, and was only saved by being caught 
on Jack's stalwart arm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




THE prodigal's RETURN. 

jHY, Jack, you dear boy, what wind 
has blown you home so soon?" 
"Soon? Are you sorry to see 

me, then?" 

" Didn't I say a good wind? I meant it. Oh,. 
Jack, Tm more than glad to have you back!" 

"What has been the matter?" asked Jack, 
looking at her with a change in his more than 
usually beaming expression. " You've been cry-^ 
ing. Is my father ill?" 

"Oh, no, all are well; but — Come up to 
your room, Jack. It's quite ready; though we 
didn't expect you so soon. Jane, here's Master 
Jack back, you see. Will you carry up his port- 
manteau ? " 

"Bring me some hot water, Jane," put in 
Jack. " I'll manage the bag. It's too heavy for 
girls' wrists. Now, Enid," when they had got 
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into his room, and he had banged his portman- 
teau on the top of his neat feather bed, " whatV 
wrong with you ? You look quite ill, child." 

'Tm not ill, Jack; only so grieved about 
Merle." 

And Enid burst into her story, softening all 
the bad points in womanly fashion, and enlarging 
on Merle's misery and remorse, amid frequent 
interruptions, such as the arrival of the hot 
water, and the blowing and splashing of her 
brother as he sluiced his face and hands ff'ee 
from railway dust and gravel. She had almost 
talked the tears into her eyes again when she 
had done; and was quite surprised at Jack's 
coolness, as he said, with his head in the tovirel 
that she handed him — 

**Well, I don't see that it's such an awful 
calamity, after all. He'll pass next time, I sup-* 
pose; and as to his debts — '* 

" That is much the worst," sighed Enid. " If 
he had only told!" 

" Yes ; there's what I never can stomach in 
Merle," said Jack, taking up a brush, and begin- 
ning a wild attack on his close-cropped locks,, 
" That confounded way he has of hiding up 
everything, and playing the good boy. It's what 
the Yankees call right down mean ; and I don't 
Wonder the governor is put out about it." 
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** He is worse than put out," Enid answered, 
flinching all the more under Jack's censure that 
she had nothing to urge against it ''You know 
how angry he can be ; and I fear Merle's know- 
ledge of it made him afraid to speak while he 
had a chance of retrieving his position*'' 

•* Retrieving — gammon! Why couldn't he 
have made a clean breast to me," waving his 
brush in the air, ''instead of making believe to be 
all square ? . I can't stand sneaks." 

^ You and he have so little in common, you 
know," urged Enid, avoiding the orbit of the 
brush, which was watery, "I do wish he had 
told me that—" 

" Now, don't be unreasonable, Enid," said her 
brother, reprovingly, as he unbuckled his port- 
manteau, " You're just like women. As if men 
could go talking of their business matters to 
you! Why, the idea is absurd on the face of 
it" 

" Why, Jack ?" 

"Why! Now, my dear girl, the fact of your 
asking why is the very reason you want. Because 
you can't understand, and you only make mis- 
chief when you attempt it." 

" But family matters, Jack. Surely I can un- 
derstand them ?" 

" Yes, when they're not important You girls 
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do very well as long as you don't try to go be-' 
yond your depth. If you do, you only get into 
a muddle, and make* your head ache. Here's a 
present for you," disinterring a triumph of wood- 
carving, in the sh^pe of a dove, holding, a spfly 
of lilies in its beak, and designed as a candle- 
stick. 

Enid went into raptures. 

" Oh, Jack, it is perfect ! And how good of 
you to think of nie !" 

. *'I saw a shop full of them, and afterwards 
Ba — a friend of mine — ^was bu)nng one"-— Jack's 
face was very red (probably from stooping) — 
•" and I thought they were just the sort of gim- 
cracks girls like, and got you One. I didn't 
choose it, she did, so don't give me the credit" 

" How kind ! And what good taste she had J 
What was her name. Jack?" 

" Delamayne," growled Jack, redder than ever, 
and not wishing to give his news to any one 
before his father had sanctioned it ** Here's 
something for Aunt Jane," turning from the 
subject to hold up a large and particularly ugly 
mosaic brooch, and adding with some pride — *^I 
chose that" 

" You never forget any one. Aunt will be so 
pleased," sstid Enid, taking refuge in praise of 
Jack from her inability to praise the brooch* 
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^But listen, dear. You will speak a word for 
Merle if papa asks your advice, won't you?" 

" He isn't Ukely to do so." 

'*Butifhedoes?" 

**Why, Enid, one would think the dear old 
governor was an ogre. I'm sure he let me off 
easy enough when I went over the line that first 
year." 

''You are not Merle," said Enid, with sage 
despondency; "and anyhow, he has not your 
prospects, poor boy. Oh! Jack, I can't bear to 
think of his coming home and finding no wel- 
come, nothing but gloom and anger, when he is 
already so cast down; and only six weeks to 
Christmas, too! Do be a dear, good fellow, and 
persuade papa to forgive him. I know his debts 
are very heavy — more than three hundred 
pounds, I believe; but we are so well off, we 
could spare that; and I do believe to treat him 
generously is the best way to keep him from- 
ever sinning that way again. Look, Jack, I'll 
give you his letter, so you may see how broken- 
hearted the poor boy is about the examinations 
alone." 

And taking the missive from her pocket, she 
handed it to her brother. 

*' Which he wouldn't thank you for," remarked 
that young man, with more acumen than might 
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have been expected from hira. " It's the only 
quality Merle has which would fit him for a 
business man^ he's so deucedly careful about his 
letters. One would think he was ashamed of 
his correspondence." 

"I am not," said Enid; who was, indeed, 
rather proud of it, thinking Merle's letters per- 
fect marvels of wit and wisdom. ** But read it, 
do, Jack, and I am sure you will feel as sorry 
for him as I do." 

Seating himself astride on the foot of his bed. 
Jack complied ; and I suppose the contrast be- 
tween his good spirits and sunshiny prospects 
and the writer's evident depression and bitter- 
ness of soul touched a soft comer in the senior 
cousin, for he whistled softly to himself as he 
waded through the blurred scrawl, and when he 
had done, handed it back with a sort of gruffly 
reluctant — 

"Poor little chap! He does seem awfully 
down on his luck. How" soon do you expect 
him here?" 

" To-morrow morning, some time or another. 
Papa wrote to bid him come home at once, and 
explain that horrid letter of Abrahams'." 

" That vile little Jew? I know him. Middle- 
mist got into his fist once, and I had to help 
him out It's lucky for Merle that the old file 

9 — 2 
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Suspected he had no assets to borrow on; for 
once in old Abrahams' clutches, and your friends 
may sing the requiescat in pace over you." 

'■ And you will speak for Merle, then, if father 
asks you, Jack, dear?" 

"Look here, Enid," said Jack, standing iip, 
and driving his hands into his trousers pockets 
to imply the deliberation with which he was 
about to speak. "If. you mean, will I ask my 
father to pay this £iQO — little scamp ! however 
did he spend it } — and not say a word to Merle 
t)n the subject, I won't; and, what's more, if I 
did, the governor wouldn't be fool enough to 
hear me out. You women won't understand 
such things ; but can't you see that it would be 
wrong to pass over an affair like this without a 
word } and neither Merle nor I (if I were in his 
place) would be a bit grateful to the governor if 
he were soft enough to do so." 

"But,Jack-^" ' 

" Yes, Enid, it would be softness, and nothing 
else — not any kindness to do a fellow real good. 
" You girls," looking down patronizingly at his 
sister, who stood meekly before him, "haven't 
got any sense of justice in you. All you think 
about is — ^are you fond of a fellow? If you are, 
lie may cut bis grandmother's throat, and you'll 
kiss and cry over him. If you're not, and he 
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tread on the edge of your flounces, you call out 
to have him sent to Jericho. We are different 
We think of the right and the wrong of the 
matter, and father and I — yes, and Merle too — 
know that as he has chosen to go out of bounds 
he must suffer for it." 

"Jack, you're very hard,'^ said Enid, quite- 
crushed by this stern young moralist 
. " No, I'm not hard — I'm just; and so is father.^ 
You couldn't be generous without it; and it will' 
be generous of the governor if he lets Merle 
finish his course at Oxford, and helps him a bit 
to pay off his debts out of his allowance. I will 
use any influence I have to get him to do that — 
and I shall be glad if he forgives the beggar, who 
does seem miserable enough — if you like." 

** Thank you. Jack," said Enid, meekly. 
* "Oh, you needn't thank me^* said Jack. "I 
don't want him forgiven for his own sake half as < 
much as because I hate gloom and rows when 
one wants to be quiet and jolly. Merle deserves 
a deuce of a tanning, and I hope he'll get it; for 
then it will be over all the sooner, and — ^hallo, 
there's the dad!" 

And bounding on to his feet at the sound of . 
Mr. Leyburn's voice below. Jack was out of the 
room and shaking hands with his father before . 
another minute had elapsed. ! . 
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Enid went down to dinner feeling slightly- 
comforted. Jack was not wont to perform less 
than he had promised. 

To her great joy, the evening passed without 
any mention of disagreeables. rMv. Leyburn was 
always happy at having his son with him, and 
Miss Leybum's mind was pleasantly occupied 
with her mosaic brooch, which recalled memories 
of sundry other brooches, mosaic and otherwise, 
which had been given to her at various periods, 
with the givers' pedigrees, and various other par- 
ticulars, all poured into Enid's ears as she sat 
listening pleasantly, while thinking half wonder- 
ingly to herself that Jack looked positively 
handsome, he seemed in such jovial spirits, and 
his eyes ahone so brightly and animatedly out of 
his square, good-humoured face. 

She little knew what it was which had softened 
the expression of young Leyburn's features; nor 
how hard he found it at having to keep the his- 
tory of his love to himself till the settling of 
Merle's difficulties had left the sky clear for 
pleasanter matters. 

Enid fell asleep that night praying that the 
storm might blow over quickly — ^praying still 
more fervently that her cousin might be aided 
and strengthened to begin a new life of honesty 
and self-deniaL I think force of habit made her 
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try to palliate his offences, even with her Maker; 
but assuredly she did not count them, as slight 
to her own hearty or she had never prayed so 
earnestly for their pardon. 

The following morning brought another letter 
from Mr. Abrahams, in answer to the one. Mr. 
Leybum had written him. 

"Oh," said the latter gentleman, glancing 
from it to Jack, who was eating his breakfast 
very heartily, "this reminds me that I have 
something important to talk to you about on 
the way to the bank." 

Jack nodded, and Enid looked up with quick 
appealing eyes; but her father's face wore its 
sternest expression. He never looked at her. 

At the hall door, however, as she lingered to 
see them off^ Mr. Leybum turned round and 
addressed her. 

" If that young scamp arrives before I do, tell 
him from me that he had better go to my study^ 
and prepare a summary of his accounts for in- 
spection on my return. And mind, Enid," in a 
harsher tone, "I desire that you will not go 
pitying him and making little of his duplicity 
and extravagance. Do you hear?" 

"Yes, father." 

"Well, I'm glad I'm not the scamp,!' said 
Jack, taking up the cudgels quite unexpectedly^ 
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''Vfhyf father, Enid is the recognized good spirit 
of any of us who get into scrapes. She couldn't 
do the righteously rigid female if she tried, silly 
little pussy cat!" 

' And with a nod of encouragement to his 
.grateful sister, Jack put his arm through Mr. 
Leybum's, and walked him off quite cheerfully. 

^I think it is a beautiful thing to have a 
brother all of one's own," said Enid to herself, 
in happy soliloquy. 

She little knew how much more tender to the 
sex Jack had grown since he had opened his 
heart to Baby Delamayne's rose-white image. 

Merle did not arrive till within an hour of the 
bank dosing; and Enid, who had been watch- 
ing surreptitiously for him ever since breakfast, 
now dutifully refrained from running out to 
meet him as her heart prompted, and, in obe- 
dience to her father's wishes, waited in the 
dining-room, pretending that she did not hear 
the familiar voice in the hall asking whether the 
£amily were out, and Jane's answier — 

**Yes, sir — all but Miss Enid. She's in, and 
your room's ready." 

Her face was crimson as a rose, in painful 
protest against the prohibition from tenderness, 
as Merle opened the door; and he saw it, and. 
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interpreted it after the manner of men — i.e., he 
thought that, knowing all, she was disgusted 
with him, and wished to make early proof of the 
same. There was little affection in the cold,, 
hurt tone of his voicq, as he said, not offering to* 
kiss her as' usual — 

" How do you do, Enid ? . I hope I don't dis- 
turb you. You expected me to-day, I suppose?? 

"Oh, yes — papa told me; and your room is 
quite ready." 

His manner made her more constrained than 
ever; and even her hand was extended less 
eagerly for the fact that both of his were fulU 
But, oh, the yearning sweetness in those large, 
grey eyes! 

•'Thank you. I will go to it. I can quite 
understand your impatience to get rid of itie,. 
Enid. Indeed, I hardly expected a kinder wel-' 
come, since I gathered from my uncle's letter 
that you had at once informed him of the 
contents of mine to you. You did, did you 
not?" 

'' Yes, Merle, I—" 

" Probably your aunt and brother too ? Ai I 
put ♦private' on itj you, of course, made it public 
property as quickly as possible. Thanks," as he 
read a penitent assent in her fair, grave face^ 
" It doesn't matter. I might have expected it.'^ 
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Enid felt a little angry. After all her sorrow 
and intercession, to be thus met by their object 
— and out of sheer, wilful ill-temper too! It 
was too bad ; and the young lady resented it. 

" I do not know what you expected, Merle," 
she answered, with quiet dignity. "Hardly a 
kind welcome, if you cannot give a courteous 
greeting." 

He turned round, not replying; and her con- 
science smote her as the light fell oa his pale, 
worn face. How terribly ill and haggard he 
looked! With a little cry of pity and sorrow, 
she stretched out both hands to him. 

"Oh, Merle, I am sorry! Forget it Indeed, 
I did not mean to be unkind. How could you 
think so, dear?" 

** I never thought you would turn against me, 
even if I deserved it," he answered, dropping 
wearily into a chair; " and I suppose I do. I'm 
a nice credit to you, Enid, am I not? How you 
must have been condemning me!" 

''Indeed I have not," she said, earnestly. 
^'How do I know your temptations?" 

" How indeed ! And yet that would be no 
excuse with the generality of women. God 
knows this has almost driven me mad." 

She made no immediate reply, only stood 
over him, as he sat with head bowed upon his 
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folded arms, stroking his shoulder softly, and 
murmuring — "Poor boy! poor boy!" until a 
sudden thought made her go to the sideboard, 
and bring him a glass of wine. 

Merle drank it, almost eagerly, and thanked 
her, adding — i 

" It is the first thing IVe taken to-day." 

** Dear Merle! and with that long journey! It 
was wrong." 

" Or it wouldn't be me." 

"Don't say that," she pleaded; "because a 
man falls once, that is no reason he should not 
rise again, even higher than before." 

"Once, child! do you think these accursed 
debts are a thing of to-day? Why, they have 
been growing and growing and hanging round 
my neck for the last year and a half, till I was 
nearly crazy with thinking how to get clear of 
them." 

" Merle, if you had only told us!" 

" Where would have been the good?" 

"There is always good in doing right Get- 
ting into debt was wrong enough, but conceal- 
ment made it much worse." 

The words sounded cold, but he did not feel 
them so. The kind fingers still pressing on his 
shoulder took away all the sting, and he only 
answered, gloomily — 
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** Ah, it is easy to talk; but if you only knew 
the way a man is dragged on in that confounded 
place — ^*' 

" Merle, don't I can g^ess something of it, 
or I should not pity you as I do for not having 
sufficient strength to resist temptation." 

'* What a weak fool you must think me!" 

She was silent 

"Ah! I see you do," he repeated, flushing 
hotly. "You may as well own it" 

"I do think you weak. Merle," she an- 
swered, gently but candidly; "but no fool, 
certainly." 

"And so only the more to blame." 

"What do you think. Merle? You ought to 
know best." 

He only laid his head on his arms again, and 
groaned. 

On that she began to pity him woefully, and 
patted his head as if he were a grieyihg child. 

"Comej Merle, all is not lost yet You have 
done wrong, and have been forestalled in own- 
ing it Don't sit down and despair, as if the 
game were played out" 

"What is there left^now?" 

"To make amends. Tell my father the whole 
story, how it has happened, and all about it; 
and make up your mind to retrench from to- 
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day. God will .help you, Merle, if ybu ask 
Him." 

. These last words in the softest of whispers, 
more as if in comforting reminder to her own 
spirit than preaching to his. He did not resent 
it' Whatever errors Merle Kinnardson might 
fall into, or however little he might practise 
religion in his own life, he always reverenced 
it, both in itself and as expressed in the words 
and actions of those viho truly lived up to its 
principles. Now he held his peace a moment, 
pressing the kind hand in answer, and inquired, 
somewhat anxiously — 

^* Was niy uiicle in an awful rage? Yes, I see 
he was by your face. That beast Abrahams — ^*' 

" It was not the debt so much," she inter- 
rupted, colouring all over, "but the deception. 
Merle, did you really make yourself out to be a. 
wealthy ward of my father's, and — ^" 

"Of course not Are you going to make me 
answerable for all the rubbish people take into 
their heads?" 

" I am so glad." 

" But I won't say I went about denying it If 
people choose to be fools — que veux tuV^ 

Her eyes met his so gravely, the question 
needed no answer. 

"Enid!" he said, appealingly. 
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" Oh ! Merle^ I can't bear it. I thought you 
so true, so noble — a man like my father. Think 
how upright he is, and how he trusts to the 
honour of all belonging to him. Think what it 
would be to you in his place, to have one of his 
own family — one of us three— so deceive him." 

And quite unwillingly and unconsciously, a 
large, round tear rolled quietly down her cheek, 
and lay, a liquid, eloquent diamond, upon the 
sleeve of her cousin's coat There are sermons 
in stones: likewise lessons in a single drop of 
salt water. Merle's resentful spirit gave way at 
once. 

"Let me tell you about it first," he said, 
eagerly. "I can't bear to lose your good 
opinion so completely. Enid, dear, don't! To 
think that a fellow like me should have made 
you cry." 

And out came the whole history of his debts, 
or rather of such of them as would bear repe- 
tition in such pure confessional; for there were 
things — especially of late, and while chafing 
under the recollection of that girl's grave in the 
river, that closed shop in the little back street — 
in which Merle had sought a mad refuge from 
the monotony of study and pleasure, and which 
he would fain have buried in oblivion even from 
himself. Still, it was a comfort to make a clean 
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breast of his other follies and extravagances, to- 
break down his habitual reserve at the expense 
of his own self-respect and that of his cousin;, 
and the result was beneficial, for when Mr. 
Leybum came home he found his neohew 
awaiting him in a frankly contrite spirit, very^ 
different from the half fierce, half despairingf^ 
mood in which he had arrived at Marshton 
Fallows rather more than an hour before. Jack 
was right. It was worse than useless for Enidf 
to attempt what he called the righteously rigid 
character, but perhaps her gentleness worked as 
well or better; for even Merle, while softened 
and melted by the quick understanding and 
perfect sympathy which met his confession^ 
never felt for one moment that Enid was 
making light of his offence; on the contrary, 
it became blacker in his own eyes from the 
intense pain it seemed to give her. 

How the after-interview between uncle and 
nephew went off she never heard. 

Merle did not appear at dinner, which was 
late in consequence of the length of the stance; 
but Jack, to whom his sister whispered her 
anxiety, only laughed. 

"Oh, poor little devil! You couldn't expect 
him to show among all you women after my 
father's jobation, could you? He told me to 
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make his apologies— headache or something. 
Upon my soul, though, he did look as if his 
head were no end bad." 

'* Poor fellow! " said Enid, pitifully. 

"Oh, it*s all very well to say 'poor fellow,**' 
-grumbled her brother; "but your poor fellows 
always get off easier than others. You can't go 
on thrashing a chap who's floored at the first 
facer; and I say, Enid, this is a bad job — 
nearer four than three hundred. The governor 
^eems doubtful about letting him finish at 
Oxford" 

"Oh, Jack!" 

" Well, you wait and see." 

And she did wait; but it was nearly a week 
before the question was decided. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. LOVEJOy STARTS A NEW IDEA. 

^ T was just six days from 
Merle's arrival when he 
came downstairs, hat in 
'^ band, one afternoon as 
if going for a walk. The 
last of the library con- 
sultations had been 
held, the last of the 
business letters written 
that morning; and 
Merle's face, so pale 
usually, was flushed 
with something be- 
tween agitated joy and 
^itated pain, which 

gave a new character to the sharp, irregular 

features and great dark eyes. 

VOL. n. lo 
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It was over at last — ^the load of debt, the con- 
cealment, the avuncular wrath and punishment 
— over and ended so much more satisfactorily 
than his wildest hopes had ever anticipated, that 
it was little wonder if the face showed signs of 
the mind's relief, or if he walked with the lighter 
step of a onan from whose shoulders a burden 
too heavy for his strength had been suddenly 
lifted. Even the remorseful recollection of 
Minnie's unknown grave beneath the river 
rushes failed for once to spoil his pleasure at 
returning to Oxford, no longer weighed down by 
debts which he had no prospect of paying, but 
in a fair way to cast them off, and stand up a 
free man; not, indeed, without some self-sacrifice 
— but, let me tell you, the mere consciousness of 
3ome small sacrifice, willingly adopted, is in itself 
a pleasure to a man selfish by nature rather than 
by inclination ; and Merle would have felt hap- 
pier, and walked the house in a sweeter mood 
than he had known for months previously, had 
it not been for Miss Leyburn, and Miss Leyburn's 
tongue. 

It had so long been a matter of course with 
Enid to make Merle her first thought, that she 
never thought of concealing her anxiety and de- 
pression during this week of his disgrace; nor 
would Miss Leyburn have thought of comment- 
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ang on it had not Mrs. Lovejoy set her the 
^example. That young matron was silways 
•scheming in her not over-wise head to provide 
suitable husbands for her favourite girl friends.; 
and, having taken a special liking to the young 
lady at the Cedars, kept eager watch for the 
chance of seeing her united to a duplicate Love- 
joy. Seeing Merle for the first time during this 
visit, she at once installed him in the place her 
busy fancy had left vacant, and burned to find 
•out whether her suspicions were correct 

Fortune aided her. Miss Leybum came to 
pay a long-deferred call on the curate's wife, and 
Mrs. Lovejoy seized an opportunity to remark 
that dear Miss Enid was looking rather pale 
lately, "very sweet, you know, but" — ^with an 
arch smile — " rather pensive and distraite'' 

Miss Leyburn sniffed testily; but answered 
with perfect unconsciousness — 

" Yes, she is quite taken up with her cousin's 
future, the youth you met at our house on Fri- 
day. He—" 

Mrs. Lovejoy interrupted the sentence by ^ 
little laugh, expressing full understanding of 
what was twt meant 

"Ah! I thought her looking preoccupied, and 
guessed there was a cause; but I hope there is 
no hitch. Is he not well off? Such a clever 

xo— 2 
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young man — quite a rising essayist, I hear^ 
though Charlie says not half good enough for 
your niece ; but then Charlie has taken such en- 
thusiastic ideas about women since his marriage; 
and though Mr. Kinnardson is not strictly hand- 
some, they say he is an immense favourite among 
the Oxford ladies." 

Miss Leybum had sat staring during this 
speech as though some one were choking her. 
When it came to an end, for want of breath, the 
fingers on her throat seemed suddenly relaxed, 
and she burst out with — 

"I really do not understand you. Do you 
mean to say you imagine there is an3rthing be- 
tween Merle Kinnardson and my — " 

'^Oh! dear, dear now" — (Mrs. Lovejoy couldl 
not have let any one finish to save her life) — " I 
am so sorry. Oh! please forgive me if I have 
been premature; but indeed I thought — and so 
did Charlie and my brother, Major Crawfurd — 
he was staying with us last week, you know, and 
was so much taken with Miss Enid Leybum that 
— but after that evening at your house I said to 
him — 

^ ' Henry, I fear that is settled.' 

^ But indeed I don't know why I said ' fear,' 
for / like Mr. Kinnardson; and I thought he 
seemed so— in fact, I took it as a settled thing ; 
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cousins, you know, and all so suitable; for didn't 
some one say something about there being only 
one step between the cousin and the lover? and 
dear Charlie used to be so jesdous of mine 
(cousins, I mean), though indeed I never cared 
a bit for Tom ; but oh ! I do hope I haven't made 
mischief by speaking too soon ; your niece will 
never forgive me ; and indeed Charlie is always 
saying — 

"'My darling, your tongue runs away with 
, you, it does really, pet/ " 

" Vm sure I don't know whether my niece will 
forgive you," Miss Leybum answered, taking ad- 
vantage of the first full stop to speak with a 
caustic severity which crushed, without in the 
least convincing, little Mrs. Lovejoy. "/ shall 
. feel far from doing so, however, if I find that you 
mention such ridiculous ideas as these about Mn 
Kinnardson in public. Allow me to tell you 
that if you think there is any love nonsense — 
ridiculous idea! — between my niece and her 
cousin, you are most entirely mistaken. I sup- 
pose you are unaware that they have been 
brought up together from babyhood, and that 
she looks on him as a younger brother, and a 
very troublesome one, too. Suitable, indeed I 
Really, Mrs. Lovejoy, you must think her father 
and myself have very humble ideas to dream of 
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t)estowrng Miss Enid Leybum on an overgrowtt 
sdioolboy, without money, interest, or position^. 
Lovers ! Upon my word, if you have infected 
your husband and brother with any such absurd 
folly, I must beg you to contradict it as fully and 
firmly as possible.*' 

Miss Leybum had talked herself into a pas- 
sion, not a difficult feat with the irascible old 
lady; and Mrs. Lovejoy, frightened half out of 
her wits by the knitted brows and voice of wrath 
and scorn looming on her from the best sofa, 
assented at once, with many apologies for her 
mistake, and a mind more than ever convinced 
that she was right, and that Miss Leyburn's 
anger rose simply from opposition to the match, 
on which the cousins had set their hearts. 

"Poor young things!" she said to her hus- 
band, that night. " I'm afraid they will have a 
hard time of it with that old maid. She is evi- 
dently dead against it, and Enid is so gentle 
that — really, ducksy, I think we must help 
tiiem. Suppose I induce her to spend a day 
here, and you contrive to bring Mr. Kinnardson 
to dine and take her home.^ Charlie, if it's not 
settled already, what a delightful opportunity 
it would be!" 

" Very delightful, darling," said Mr. Lovejoy, 
rather carelessly; "but, on the whole, I don't 
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know but what I think Miss Leybum would be 
rather wasted on her cousin; and — " 

'* Charlie!" Mrs. Lovejoy cried, "how very un- 
kind you are! I'm sure she's as fond as fond of 
him, and isn't that enough? There is always 
one nicer than another in marriage; and, indeed^ 
Aunt Barbara used to say that you werq not to 
be compared to — ^" 

"Well, Emily? Pray finish." 

Mr. Lovejoy had an)rthing but a pleased ex- 
pression of face. His wife saw her mistake, and 
hastened to set matters right 

"My lovey-dovey, she would have said the 
same of an archangel if he had wanted to marry 
me. But now don't be cross about poor Mn 
Kinnardson* He mayn't be rich, but I'm sure 
his manners are charming — so quiet and cour- 
teous ; and if site likes him — " 

" If she likes him, my dear, she'll marry him 
without our putting our fingers in the pie. I've 
no wish, I can tell you, to quarrel with the prin- 
cipal people in the place, for a sentimental no- 
tion." 

"Charlie! is that the way you talk of your 
Emily's ideas?" 

"My darling, your ideas are charming; only 
please don't ruin me by acting on them." 

"We will drop the subject, Mr. Lovejoy. 
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You evidently are not capable of understanding 
my feelings on such points." 

"With all my heart, poppet Suppose we 
attempt what I do understand — going to 
sleep?" 
« Silence fell within the chamber. 

Miss Leybum passed that night in a very 
disturbed state of mind. Indignantly as she 
scouted the idea of any sentiment besides 
brotherhood and sisterhood between Merle and 
Enid, that idea, once planted, would not be 
driven away; and as even the most suspicious 
nature could not fail to see how perfectly 
innocent Enid was of any such interpretation 
of her conduct. Miss Leyburn fastened on Merle 
as the person in fault, and bitterly inveighed 
against him in the secrecy of her heart. She 
had never taken to the young gentleman ; had 
resented his adoption in the family; and only 
forced herself to treat him with decent kindness 
from a sense of right and principle. Kindness 
constrained by duty is, however, seldom plea- 
sant, and still more seldom productive of affec- 
tion in return. Merle, keenly sensitive on such 
points, knew Miss Leyburn disliked him ; and, 
heartily returning the feeling, avoided speaking, 
or even being in her society, more than was 
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absolutely necessary ; and was consequently set 
down by her as stupid, morose, and unsociable 
— a "sulky boy," wht) took up Enid's time, was 
a burthen on the family, and gave them nothing 
in return. Now Mrs. Lovejoy had laid the 
train of a new currerit of ideas, and all previous 
strictureis on poor Merie became grey in com- 
parison with the utter blackness in which he 
was now enveloped. 

She could not, and did not, believe that the 
iniquity of thinking of his cousin in any other 
light than a most undeservedly kind sister had 
•ever occurred to the unhappy young Oxonian; 
and therefore resolved to be careful not to 
suggest it — " put it into his head," as she said — 
by so much as a hint But she hated him for 
even being accused of such presumption; and 
accordingly made her manner towards him so 
caustic and repellent that even Jack noticed it, 
and all Merle's gentlemanly sense of the out- 
ward respect due to Miss Leybum's age and 
-sex was needed to keep him silent under the 
sting of her rudeness that day. True, Enid 
warded off all she could of it; but Aunt Jane 
noticed all her niece's efforts at peacemaking 
with renewed displeasure; and, feeling herself 
in the wrong, went to bed in a thoroughly bad 
humour with herself and all about her. 
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She had never kissed Enid so coldly; and Jack 
observed that " Aunt Jenny seemed rather out 
of sorts to-day," privately wondering whether 
Baby Delama5me would ever have to endure 
such little ebullitions of temper. He thought 
he should speak his mind to the old lady if 
it were so. Enid lifted sweet eyes of apology 
to Merle; and said, as she bade him good night, 
that " poor auntie must be unwell ; that walk in 
the morning had tired her; he musn*t mind." 
And her heart went out in grateful admiration 
of his patience when he told her all he minded 
was seeing her vexed. Nevertheless, Merle 
hated Miss Leybum ; and had he guessed what 
was in her thoughts, would very probably have 
begun to carry it out from sheer opposition to 
her wishes alone. 

No man likes being snubbed, least of all by 
a woman, whose sex prevents retaliation. The 
crime becomes cowardly under such circum- 
stances; and Merle was the last person likely 
to pardon cowardice — in another. 

On the following day, when Mr. Leybum and 
. Jack were gone for a ride, Merle came down- 
stairs, as we have seen; and being in search of 
Enid, stepped into the breakfast-room — where, 
as ill-luck would have it, Miss Leyburn was sitting 
alone, hunting for a receipt in her cookery book. 
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"I beg your pardon," he said, civilly, and re-- 
treating before her upward frowning glance — 
" I was looking for Enid* Do you know where 
she is?" 

"No,** Aunt Jane answered, sharply, "I do- 
not What do you want her for?" 

"To take a walk. She said she would be 
ready by three; and it's a lovely afternoon" 

" I think Enid is busy,", said Miss Leybum — 
who, by the way, thought nothing of the kind. 
"And I don't see why you can't walk about 
by yourself, Merle. You are really getting toa 
old to be always tied to Enid's apron string." 

Merle's face paled with anger; still, he shut 
his lips, and made no reply* 

Miss Leybum went on — 

"You might sometimes consult her inclina- 
tions instead of your own* How do you. know 
if she cares to be for ever trotting about with 
you?" 

Young Kinnardson laughed, almost contempt- 
uously* 

"How do I know? By my own wishes^ 
Aunt Jane. Enid's have been mine, and mine 
Enid's, for the last thirteen years* She is not 
likely to change now." 

Had Merle been set to find a speech which 
would sting Miss Leyburn's present state of 
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mind, I doubt if he could have succeeded better. 
Miss Leybum had gone to sleep on the previous 
tiighty comforting herself by the reflection that 
he was going away in a few days, and must stay 
away until he had taken his degree; after which 
a judicious hint to Mr. Leybum would easily 
induce that gentleman to place his nephew at a 
considerable distance from Marshton Fallows, 
.and to find him occupation which would prevent 
his returning to the latter place till Enid was 
married and settled. It all looked very feasible ; 
and, pleased by her own mental diplomacy. 
Miss Leybum determined to neither do nor say 
anything which could put the young people on 
their guard, or invest their mutual affection with 
a halo of sentiment or martyrdom, Alas ! Merle's 
speech, identifying himself with Enid, upset in 
one moment all her wise intentions; and she 
retorted, with a bitterness which startled her 
auditor — 

"Then it is high time for her to do so, and for 
you to follow her example. I am not going to 
.have Enid talked about, and all her prospects in 
life spoiled by your selfishness in imposing on 
her good nature — you, of all people, too, who 
ought to try and repay your uncle's generosity 
*by humility and consideration.**- 

*'Enid talked about!" said Merle. Unlike 
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Mrs. Lovejoy, he seldom interrupted any one, 
though these words almost swept away 
what followed. "I do not know what you 
mean.*' 

"Then you must be uncommonly dense," re- 
torted Miss Ley bum, too angry for thought 
" If you are thinking yourself old enough to be 
admired by Oxford ladies" — with a sneer — 
''you are old enough to give up playing at 
childish innocence and babyish habits at home. 
I am not going to have people fancying that 
you and Enid are in I " 

Here a sudden pause; for Merle had started 
a little, a strange expression flashing up into his 
face: a look so new to Miss Leyburn that she 
instinctively shrank from it, and could have 
bitten out her tongue at the remembrance of her 
own imprudence. 

" It isn't worth while going on," she resumed, 
after a minute's effort at rallying herself, "or 
repeating the absurd, impossible, and far-fetched 
rubbish which gossiping people can easily make 
out of youthful folly and thoughtlessness. You 
are going away in a day or two, and I do not 
suppose you will ever be much here again ; for 
though my brother kindly aids you in complet- 
ing your University career, he will expect, as 
the least return for such indulgence, that you 
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take your degree and get a tutorship or some- 
tliiiig, till yoa are old enoagh to be ordained. 
Yoa can't crpect to be cankd in anns all 
your life:** 

^ Kot in yours, certainly," Merle pot in witfa a 
quiet sarcasm wbki made tbe slim — and, to 
speak trutb, boiqr — members alluded to quiver 
with ai^er. ^ Indeed, if you will aUow me to 
say si>^ I should desire such a cradle even less 
tiian I expect it" 

^ It is no use being impertinent, Herle," said 
Miss Leybum, forcing herself to speak calnil3r: 
^ I am only tellii^ you this out of kindness, and 
for your own sake. You will probably be set- 
tled many miles from here, and Enid married to 
some one or other in her own state of life before 
another year is over. You cannot expect her 
then to be alwa3rs thinking of, and working for, 
and writing to you, as at present. Her husband 
would not allow her to be such a slave, even if 
she wished it herself; but she would not. New 
duties bring new ties; and you had better leave 
off hanging on her in good time, and accustom 
yourself to look for only the same cousinly 
kindness that other men in your position would 
get I am not going to have Enid annoyed by 
unfounded and humiliating gossip." 

*' Thank you for yoiu: advice, Miss Leybum," 
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said Merle, ill-repressed anger and not at all 
repressed contempt struggling in his face, with 
that gleam of something else which Miss Ley- 
burn had seen before. " As, however, my cousin 
is considerably dearer to me than anybody else, 
I think I am as competent as any one to protect 
her from the chance of being annoyed by * un- 
founded and humiliating gossip.' For the pre- 
sent, seeing that she is not married to some one 
in her own state of life, nor I settled many miles 
from here, perhaps you will allow us to go for 
our walk as we originally intended. Discussions 
of this kind, however entertaining, are rather a 
waste of time on such a fine afternoon as this. 
Don't you think so?" 

He took up his hat again as he spoke, and 
finding no reply — for Miss Leyburn merely 
sniffed the feeling of wrath which words were 
powerless to express — left the room with a slight 
bow, and ran downstairs. 

Perhaps now you will understand the min- 
gling of emotions in his face, which I remarked 
before. 

Enid was waiting for him in the hall, ready 
equipped in sealskin jacket and trim felt hat. 
The bright look of peace in her face, so innocent 
of the bickering which had called her name into 
mention, smote on her cousin like a sunbeam 
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after thunder, and instinctively brought a smile 
to his lips* 

" Have you been waiting long, Enid ? I am 
so sorry." 

" Only a minute or two, dear. Poor Mrs. Gur- 
ton's grandchild came for some more of that 
liniment for her husband's rheumatism; and I 
had to look for the prescription before dressing. 
And then I had a post-card from Mr. Lovejoy 
asking me if I would go to the schools on Wed- 
nesday instead of Thursday this week, as Miss 
Brock is obliged to go up to London." 

"You busy little woman! What « perfect 
parson's wife you would make !" Merle said, his 
tones half dreamy, half earnest. 

She laughed out — 

" Yes, shouldn't I ? You will have to look 
out a model parson for me among your clerical 
brethren some day. Merle. Mind he is very nice." 

" Would you trust the choosing in my hands, 
then, Enid?" 

"Why not?" She did not perceive the "in- 
tention," as the French have it, in his tone, and 
answered gaily. " Who should know better than 
you my tastes and requirements ? Only he must 
promise not to part his hair down the middle, 
and not to call me 'ducksy' or 'poppet,' as Mr. 
Lovejoy calls his wife." 
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Merle made no reply. Miss Leybum's hints 
were still rankling in his brain ; and the old love 
for Enid, fighting with the new idea of separa- 
tion, kept him silent She looked up in his face, 
and grew grave too. 

" Let us go along the towing-path/' she said, 
gently. " I am only joking till we get out of the 
town. I want to talk sense instead ; or rather, Z 
want to hear you talk. I know it is all settled 
at last, and you are going back* to Oxford ; but 
Jack said you would tell me the particulars. He 
was in too great a hurry to carry off papa. I 
fancy he has something of his own to consult 
him about" 

"Ah ! I thought he seemed rather absent, as 
if he had something on his mind this time. If it 
were possible to Jack" — ^and Merle laughed — ^"I 
should almost have thought he had fallen in love 
with some one." 

''How quick you are! — ^" Enid began; then 
stopped short, her eyes dancing, but her mouth 
grave ; and added, rather hesitatingly — " Well, / 
have thought so too; but that is only between 
ourselves, for Jack has said nothing about it, and 
until he does I think he would like us to keep 
our guesses in our own heads. Don't let us even 
talk about it to one another — shall we, Merle? 
Tell me of yourself instead." 

VOL. II. II 
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"There isn't much to tell, little woman. You 
know, of course your father^s kindness and gene- 
rosity to me?" 

Hb face flushed at the remembrance of Miss 
Leybum's taunts; but he said the words firmly. 

** No, Merle. Don't tell me unless you quite 
like. He will never do so, I'm sure." 

**My dear girl, I like telling you everything; 
and I can't be grateful enough to your father. I 
suppose you know this, that dear Aunt Mary 
brought him £2fioo at her marriage, and £2fiOO 
more on her father^s death?" 

** Yes." 

** The first was settled on her children. Not 
so the second : and she had a fancy that, as it 
would have come to my mother if her father had 
not died in anger with her, it ought to descend 
to me. Very sweet and loving of her, Enid; 
but a mere woman's fancy, you know, and one 
that most husbands would not have listened to 
for a moment. Uncle John behaved differently. 
From the time of her death he has, without my 
knowledge, made over that £2fiOO to my name, 
invested it in 5 per cent consols, and r^^larly 
spent the interest on my education. That would 
be generous enough, but it's not all. Wishing 
me to have the same advantages as Jack at col- 
lege, he yet wouldn't touch the capital, but added 
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another hundred of his own; so that when I left 
Oxford I should find myself, n6t penniless, as I 
always expected, but with a hundred a 3^ar to 
begin with. What do you think of that ?" 

'' Dear pa;pa/' said Enid, very pleased, but not 
at all surprised. '' I always knew that you would 
get taken care of; but — Merle, you don't speak 
gladly." 

" How can I, when I think \^at sort of a re- 
turn I have been making ? It would have served 
me right, and been kind enough, if my uncle had 
contented himself with paying my debts out of 
the capital, and turning me off with the remainder 
to find for myself as I could, at Oxford or else- 
where. Many men would have done less than 
that." 

" Papa is not 'many men,' Merle. Tell me how 
it is settled." 

" Thus. I shall go back to college to-morrow, 
and pay my debts out of the capital, my uncle 
continuing to allow me ;C20Q a year, as before^ 
till I am started in thaworld for myself. He 
gave me the choice between this and paying by 
instalments." 

"You chose rightly, Merle. Did he not tell 
you so?" 

"Yes, I believe so. It makes an awful hole 
in my capital, though — nearly a quarter; but I 

11—2 
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tliouglit it best to pay the hanged things and be 
done with them." 

** Of course it was best You could never feel 
happy while yosx are in debt. Then — ^now, dear 
Merle — why do you look so grave ? Papa has 
Ibrgiren it all — he ssud so, and you are going 
to make all the amends you can. What else 
troubles 3rou?'* 

** Do you want to know ?" 

^ Of course I do. Go on.*' 

** Will you come to the cloisters, then, Enid .^ 

« The doistcrs ! Why r 

^That I may tell you^ I can't here." 





CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT MERLE SAID IN THE CLOISTERS. 




fERLE'S manner some- 
how served as a queudi- 
er on further conversa- 
tion. Enid, glancii^ at 
him, saw that he was 
very pale, and that he 
avoided looking at her. 
Instinctively she felt 
that something more 
important than coU^e 
scrapes or money mat- 
ters remained yet to be 
discussed, and her heart felt troubled, without 
knowing why. The idea that Merle might have 
followed Jack's example and fallen in love with 
some one, did not occur to her mind, fancy free 
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of such imaginings ; and she simply waited in 
silence until he should choose to speak to her. 

The weather was exquisitely fine — one of 
those rare days in November when the air is 
clear and soft as in the first weeks of autumn, 
the sky palely blue and cloudless, the sun 
shining through a faint golden haze. Down at 
the river-side, indeed, the air had been cool, and 
the ground so damp that they walked briskly 
while talking; but up here in the cloisters — 
whose grey walls always seemed to catch every 
wandering sunbeam, and cast it back upon the 
quiet graves and daisy-spiinkled sod— the tem- 
perature felt so mild, not to say warm, that 
Enid loosened a button of her fur jacket, and 
remarked that it was like a second little Indian 
summer — 

" And just fancy our bcSi^ only five weeks 
from Christmas, Merle!" 

Merle made no reply. He was making up 
his mind to a step which \\aA ont^ been sug- 
gested by Aunt Jane's words half an hour ago; 
but which, once received and accepted, seemed 
only the natural climax of his life, the end to 
which his feet had been tending ever since child- 
hood. 

** Enid married to some one in her own state 
ofUfe"! 
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That was the text his mind ran on. And oh ! 
Aunt Jane, if you could but have known what 
a volcano you were rousing when those few 
words slipped from your lips, temper would 
never have got the better of you as it did. 

It may appear incredible, but, until the idea 
was thus rudely put before his eyes, the possi- 
bility of Enid ever belonging to any one else — 
ever giving any man, in or out of her own state 
of life, the right to limit her kindness and affec- 
tion for himself— had utterly failed to cross his 
mind even in its wildest imaginings. The shock 
of fierce anger and revulsion which passed over 
mind and body, shaking both to the very core, 
at the sound of Miss Leyburn's words, were 
sufficient enlightenment — if he needed any — of 
what Enid was to himself, and what he should 
feel at losing her. 

But, indeed, he needed none. She was every- 
thing to him — always had been — always must 
be. To tear her out of his life would be like 
tearing the life itself away. To marry her to 
some one else — some one else, when she was 
his by the inalienable right of first possession ! 
— ^why, the idea was simple blasphemy against 
human nature, and not to be borne a single 
moment. 

Somehow, till to-day. Merle had never even 
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contemplated a temporary separation from Enid 
after he left college, save when the exigencies of 
literary work should summon him to London 
for a day or two. A curacy at Marshton Fallows^ 
a residence in the old home until such time as a 
snug living or Jack's marriage should oblige him 
to settle down in a house of his own — ^with Enid, 
of course: that needed no mentioning — such had 
been the picture which his mind had uncon- 
sciously painted of the future; till Aunt Jane's 
hand gave the first shock to his basket of eggs, 
and set the whole concern quivering. 

His first feeling was almost that he had lost 
Enid! His next that, threaten who might, 
nothing should tear her from him. Why, she 
had never looked so beautiful in her life as when 
he saw her waiting at the door for him. Indeed, 
he had never thought of her being beautiful at 
all; and now he grudged every eye which fell on 
her face, every tone of her voice which reached 
other ears than his. He forgot the evanescent 
flirtations of his college days. He forgot Minnie, 
his past remorse, his uncertain future, everything 
and anything but the tide of passion which 
swept over him, making his heart beat so 
quickly that it almost choked him, and the 
blood tingle in the tips of his fingers at the 
touch of her sleeve or the sound of her voice. 
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Lose her! Give her up! Not while he had 
life and power. She was his — ^his own precious 
jewel — the flower and crown of his life; and let 
who might try to snatch her from him, this 
afternoon should decide whether she would not 
rather cling more closely to him, as he to her, 
from that day, henceforward and for ever. 

Trembling in the grasp of his own strong 
passion — a passion which he called love, know- 
ing (poor boy!) no higher sort, but which was of 
that order that it would almost rather have 
killed its object than let it go — Merle strode 
on, marching at random through the grass, and 
unconscious for a moment that Enid had slipped 
away to her mother's grave, and was busy tying 
up some loose trails of ivy which had fallen 
from the marble cross, and straggled over the 
mound below. She called to him from thence, 
and it was almost pitiful to mark the effort 
with which he strove to clear the haggard 
anxiety from his brow, and answer her bright 
look and tone. 

"See, Merle, how lovely the blue sky looks 
through those yellow leaves from here. I am 
glad we came to-day, it is so warm and quiet; 
and look how the sunlight falls on our grave. 
You know what the Black Forest peasants call 
a sunbeam.^ 'The smile of God.' I like the 
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name. Don't you? And there always seems a 
smile for mother, even when the snow is thick 
above, and all the rest of the world looks grey 
and gloomy." 

Merle came and stood behind her, but he 
could not speak. About their feet the dry, yel- 
lowing grass rustled softly. One or two late,, 
pink-lipped daisies peeped shyly forth, as if in 
doubt whether it were spring-time again or not ; 
and the graves slept on in the quiet sunshine,, 
casting long, wavering shadows of cross and 
headstone on the lichen-covered walls, and 
crumbling, shadowy cloisters. Above, the blue 
sky lifted its stainless arch over the towers and 

turrets of the old minster; and the sheltering 

* 

trees murmured and shook down fresh handfuls 
of golden leaves at every breath of wind, to add 
to the carpet of brown and red already forming 
above the narrow paths; and which, stripped 
from above, gave peeps every here and there 
between the fast baring branches, of distant 
gables, red, high-pitched roof, and twisted chim- 
neys ; while through the stained west window of 
the minster came a rich, low tremble on the air, 
a muttered rush of chords gravely grand, and 
more as though the wind, not human fingers, 
was touching that quaint old organ within. 
So peacefully solemn, so sweetly still the 
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scen^ it might have calmed a mood even wilder 
than Merle's had he given himself leave to take 
it in. As it was^ he only felt it so far that it 
tied his tongue, and drove the blood back on 
his heart when he would have spoken. 

Enid twisted herself round from her seat on 
an ancient tombstone, and looked up at him 
inquiringly. 

" Something is the matter, Merle," she said^ 
in tones whose gentleness was just tinged with 
anxiety. "You brought me here to tell it» 
Tell me now," and she put out her hand affec- 
tionately. " You don't know how ill you look* 
And yet it cannot be very much. Is it?" with a 
second upward look of inquiry. 

Merle did not take her offered hand, though 
he made a movement to do so. It required all 
the force in his nature to restrain his voice 
within anything like quietness, even without the 
touch of her hand to shake him. 

"Only this much," he said, speaking slowly 
and hoarsely — " that I have been thinking, Enid,, 
how I could bear to lose you. I do not think I 
could bear it — and live." 

Her great grey eyes opened wide with inno- 
cent wonder. 

"But, Merle, I don't understand. Why should 
you lose me?" with a little laugh. "I am not 
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going to die, and nothing but death could make 
you lose me." 

"Would you vow that — swear it to me, Enid 
— ^that — ^that which you said just now — nothing 
iut death sliallpart us twoV^ 

Her countenance changed Watching it in 
devouring anxiety, Merle saw a faint shade of 
displeasure cross the sweet expression of eyes 
and mouth. 

"My dear Merle, I don't think vows are 
necessary for such a simple matter as this." 

"You are vexed, Enid. Forgive me. I am 
Jiot myself. But I have been so bitterly tried 
to-day." 

" I don't think you are well," she said, looking 
up at him with kindly anxiety. " All this trouble 
and worry has told on you, and made your head 
bad again. Do not think of such unpleasant 
impossibilities as losing me, or anything of that 
sort; but at the pleasant probability that you 
will take your degree in the spring, and come 
back to us to settle down for good." 

" Enid, that is the impossibility. I had hoped 
for it too — clung to it, God knows, as the dream 
of my life; but to-day, your — " he stopped : a 
right and gentlemanly feeling forbade him to 
<enlist Enid against the aunt she loved — " to-day 
it has been pointed out to me that this may not 
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be. When, through your father's generous aid^ 
I take my degree, it is that I may go away, out 
of the old house and old places, make a home of 
my own instead of hanging on to other people,, 
fix myself where chance may put me, and live 
there without — Enid, I could live without any- 
thing but you. I can^t live without you." 

Even yet — with the waning yellow sunlight 
on his wrung, white face, and hands knotted and 
twisted round the old monument on which he 
leant — Enid did not thoroughly understand.. 
All that she took in was that he was to go, part 
his life from hers and theirs, round whose home 
it had twined so many years, leave them to* 
enjoy every comfort and luxury, and make what 
poor home he could for himself, far away. 

The idea was too much for Enid's tender 
heart. Her eyes lightened with sudden indig- 
nation, and then there rushed across her the 
thought, "Some one has said this — ^who had 
the right but my father?" and indignation went 
out in simple sorrow. 

"Merle, are you sure — quite sure — that you 
are to live away from us? It seems so un- 
natural! And yet — ^" 

"And yet? Go on, Enid. You could bear 
it?" 

"Yes, if it were for your good. I was think-r 
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ing, perhaps it may be. You are so clever, and 
you do not care for the people or clergy here. 
Perhaps London is your proper sphere> and 
there you would rise higher than you could at 
home. We should miss you at first terribly. 
I can't bear to think of it But you would 
write to us very often, and come down to see us 
whenever you could? Merle, dear, it will be 
hard — at least, it will seem hai*d at first ; but I 
can bear it — ^we can both bear it — if it is neces- 
sary and good." 

*'It is not good I*' he burst out, the calm, 
grave tones of her voice only adding fresh fuel 
to his excitement. "Enid, I shall never get 
•on, never rise to an5rthing, without you and 
your love to help and bless my efforts." 

"Should I love you less because you are 
doing your duty away from home, and needing 
our love more?" she asked, reproachfully. 

"Yes, in time. Oh! Enid, you are so inno- 
cent! Don't you understand that things can't 
go on for ever as they have done hitherto? 
People are already beginning — curse their gos- 
siping tongues! — ^to remember that we are not 
children, but man and woman ; and that I am 
only a cousin, nothing more. This very day I 
was told, with all a spiteful woman's brutality, 
that it was not well for you to give your love 
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and sympathy as freely as you do to me — me 
who am not your brother, and have no right to 
any especial care from you, unless you give it 
me — unless, Enid — ^" 

''Merle, please don't go on. I understand 
now. I don't want to hear any more." 

Her tone was so full of pain that he stopped 
instinctively, and could have knelt down and 
begged her pardon in utter shame for having 
been the first to lay a rough hand on that white 
veil of innocence which had never known touch 
or ruffle before. For a moment the blood 
rushed to his face as hotly as to hers; but 
he hardly comprehended the woman he had 
awakened; for it was but a second before she 
raised her eyes, frank and steady as ever, to his 
— so downcast and abashed — and spoke. 

" I am sorry, very sorry, that any one should 
have spoken so to you; but you were quite 
right — quite right, and thoughtful, and kind — 
to tell me. Forgive my stopping you so 
sharply, dear. It was ungrateful of me, when 
you were only explaining why you must go. 
Shall we go honie now?" 

Home 1 Yes, tAat was what he had done — 
confirmed her sense of the justice of his exile^ 
and made her hurry to leave him! He saw it 
all, in the changed tone of her voice, the de- 
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cision of her movement; and, springing forward^ 
laid his hands on hers with a quick, passionate 
gesture — 

" Enid ! — Enid 1 forgive me ! I could not help 
telling you. It cut me to the heart to do it 
For I love you — I love you more than the 
whole world put together! Enid, my own 
darling cousin, promise me that, if I go, you 
will never cease to love me — ^that when I can 
ask you, you will come to me again, to be my 
very own — my wifel" 

"Your — Oh! Merle — no, no! Please let 
me go. I can't — " 

She was startled — ^shocked — shrinking from 
his grasp, and hardly knowing what she said 
in the fright and agitation of an idea so nevr 
and so unthought of. 

Merle, watching her face, thought that it was 
himself from whom she turned so shudderingly; 
and, dropping her hands without a word of 
persuasion, folded his arms upon the mar- 
ble cross above Mrs. Leyburn's grave, and 
bowed his face upon them, his whole frame 
trembling with the ^sharp agony of disappoint- 
ment. 

Contrite and sorrowful at the pain she had 
caused, Enid came to his side, begging his 
pardon/ and promising not only to love him as 
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before, but to make plain to everybody that he 
had all, and more than, a brother's right to 
her affection — the right of her mother's last 
charge and commandment He put her away, 
answering almost scornfully, in his great trou- 
ble- 
Would her people allow her to be compelled 
to make excuses for her conduct? Would a 
husband permit it, or be content with the half 
of wifely love and duty? He would not — no, 
nor any other man. 

**Then I will not marry any man — I will not 
marry at all," Enid cried, with a flash of girlish 
petulance, " if marriage is to prevent my loving 
you, and my own people. There, Merle, you 
have my promise on it" 

"As if I would take it! Enid, you talk like a 
child. Either marry me — ^keep that promise you 
made to your dying mother, and stay with me 
for ever — or tell me to go now — to the devil, if 
you will, for I shall go there without you — ^there 
and nowhere else! Why, I swear to you, by 
the Heaven above us, that without you, and the 
hope of having you for my own some day, I 
should have gone utterly to the bad long ago. 
I am not a good man. I am not worthy of you; 
and I have no right to ask this sacrifice from 
you. But if you loved me — ^if you only loved 
VOL. II. 12 
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me — There, it's no use talking — you merel}^ 
despise me for it. You — " 

"Merle" — she interrupted, tremblingly. 

" Hush, for God's sake! I don't want to hear 
fresh offers of sisterly affection. Do you think I 
don't know what mere words they are? Could 
we ever be to each other again what we have 
been till to-day.^ You know we could not. No^ 
Enid — ^go home by yourself, and be happy. 
You have chosen wisely and prudently — done 
your duty — ^been my light, my saint, my all, 
while safety and prudence permitted; thrown 
me away when safety and prudence dictated f 
There, go. I don't blame you, even though you 
have broken your vow and my heart in one 
word; but God and your mother forgive me if I 
go to destruction without you — you in whose 
hands I had laid my life, and who have cast it 
away!" 

Merle was not looking at her. His face was 
hidden in his clasped hands; and tears, hot 
tears of bitter anguish and mortification, were 
falling through the close-twined fingers. 

Enid stood for a moment beside him, silent, 
shocked and grieved to the soul. She hardly 
knew what to do or say, while shaken and tor- 
tured by this sudden revelation of the strengrth 
of this man's feelings towards her, shrinking 
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alike from the new tie and the new rupture, 
helpless and dismayed for the first time in her 
life, under a trial for which nothing in that life 
had ever prepared her. Then she looked at himj 
and the first sight of his misery — the sight of tears, 
so easy and natural to a woman, so awful and 
unwonted in a man — drove every thought away 
except that he was suffering, and she was the 
cause — she who had indeed promised to stand 
by him, and make him her first care to the end 
of her life. 

"Merle," she said, touching his arm very 
timidly, and not even daring to look at him 
in his weakness — a weakness which seemed 
the more terrible to her in that she had 
never witnessed it in any man before, save 
In the one supreme sorrow of her mother's 
death — 

"Merle, please forgive me. I don't think I 
understood. I didn't know it was so much to 
you, or I would not have said no. Of course 
I will be your wife, dear, if you want me, and 
if father will let' me. What greater wish can 
I have than to make you happy?" 

Her voice trembled a little still ; but it was so 
soft and soothing — more as though she were 
giving way to some wilful child who would not 
be pacified otherwise, than signing her own fate 
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for good or ill — that Merle could hardly believe 
it. 

Gazing at her with almost haggard anxiety, 
;he caught her hands in his, and b^ged her not 
to jest over what was life and death to him. 
** Did she know what she was saying?" 

"Yes, I think so," she answered, speaking 
with rather troubled earnestness, but leaving her 
two hands in his. " If you really want me so 
badly, if you cannot do without me — though I 
think and hope you are stronger than you be- 
lieve—I am quite willing to do what you ask. 
I do not know why I refused, except that I had 
never thought of such a thing before. It seemed 
unnatural, somehow. You were like Jack to me, 
you know, and I had never thought of mother 
wishing anything else. I dare say she did, 
though, since you think it; and if so, it is cer- 
tainly right to keep my promise, and stay with 
you." 

She was looking at the grave, not him; and 
her voice had a dreamy tone, as though she 
were arguing out the matter with her guardian 
angel. 

Surely, never was love quite so answered be- 
fore. Surely, if Merle had pressed her ungene- 
rously, his reward was not wholly sweet 

*^Will it not make you happy, Enid?" he 
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asked, with painful wistfulness. " You speak as 
if— as if it were no concern of yours, but only 
my good you were thinking of. Oh, my dar- 
ling, I am selfish in wanting you — I know it. I 
know you could do so much better* But I love 
you — I love you better than many a better man; 
and I will try so hard to make you happy." 

" I know you will," she said, gently. ** I know 
you love me, and I don't think you are selfish. 
Only be cheerful now, and do not talk as if— as 
if—" 

"As if what, dearest?" he asked, seeing her 
lip tremble. 

" As if you were not good. I never heard 
you talk in that desperate way before. I can't 
bear it!" 

And here the overwrought feelings broke 
suddenly down; and Enid, so calm and self- 
composed usually, burst into tears. 

" I could not help it," she said, checking them 
at his first word of penitent alarm — "you fright- 
ened me so. But indeed I am quite happy— 
quite glad." 

" I will never frighten you again," Merle cried, 
with remorseful fervour — "never grieve or fret 
you, my love — my own I Oh ! Enid, you have 
given me life and salvation to-day ! God bless 
you for it!" 
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He took her in his arms as he spoke, and 
kissed her passionately. She shrank a little 
away, then reproached herself for doing so; 
and, flushing under the fear of having given pain» 
touched his wrist tenderly with her slender fin- 
gers, and again suggested that they should go 
home. 

Merle obeyed. They were both too much 
agitated for further speech. The sunlight had 
faded from Mrs. Leybum's grave. The organ 
ceased. Enid was shivering all over; and Merle, 
in the great gladness of his new-won treasure, 
feared that she had taken cold. Very silently 
they left the cloisters; and it was not until they 
had crossed the quiet road and were close to 
the Cedars that Merle said, half hesitatingly — 

" It may be two or three years, perhaps more, 
before I can hope to claim you, Enid. I am a 
very poor man, remember." 

" You will be working for me, and I waiting 
for you," she answered, gently. "It will not 
seem long. Besides, I have money." 

" I almost wish you had not Don't look so 
surprised, my darling. You know how little 
your money weighs in my love — that you could 
not be less my queen and jewel if you had not a 
penny; but others will not look at it in that 
light. They will say — ^" 
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" Does it matter what they say, Merle ? No 
one who knows us ^yell v^ill think ill or meanly 
of us; and for the rest, need we care?*' 

"There is one person I care about very much 
— ^your father. He may think it the basest pre- 
sumption in me. Enid, have you reflected? 
He may refuse to consent altogether." 

" I think not," she said, brightly. " His great 
care is my happiness, and mine is yours. He 
will not refuse if I tell hini that. Besides, you 
do not want to take me away soon — not for 
years, you know. By that time. Jack may have 
brought papa another daughter; or he could 
live with us, if he still needed me most. Don't 
fear. Merle;, it will all come right." 

"Perhaps—" still hesitating —" but still — 
Enid, do you think — ^you don't think, do you ? 
. — that we need tell him at once — not till I've 
seen my way a little, eh ?" 

Her great grey eyes opened in most unaffected 
surprise. 

" Not tell him yet ! Why, Merle, I've never 
had even a little secret from dear papa all my 
life. Fancy keeping this, of all others! That 
would be distrusting his goodness. Oh, I see 
you were joking. You couldn't have meant 
it." 

Merle did not answer; for they were ascend- 
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ing the steps of the house, and it was at once 
evident to both that something unusual had 
happened within. 

The hall door stood wide open, and leaning 
against it was a sort of improvised stretcher. 
Two labouring men, with pale faces and awe- 
struck looks, stood within, talking in whispers 
with one of the railway guards. A maid stood 
near, crying bitterly, with her face hidden in her 
apron ; and both on the stretcher and the smock 
frocks of the men appeared stains, still wet and 
red— like blood f 

Enid's entrance seemed to startle them all. 
The strangers drew back, not answering her 
eager inquiries; and the gfirl dropped her apron, 
pale and staring. 

"Oh! miss, I thought you was in. Oh! Mr. 
Merie, stop her — please tell her! The poor dear 
master — " 

"What IS it?" asked Merle, sternly, and put- 
ting his arm round Enid, who had staggered, 
and grovm suddenly white. 

"Oh! sir, Mr. Jack's just had 'im carried up- 
stairs! The doctor's there — but he's quite deadf 
— ^killed in a moment, Jones says! Oh! sir — 
Mr. Merle! — ^look at Miss — I oughtn't to ha' 
told her !" 

For Enid had dropped, as though shot 
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through the heart; and Merle, raising her in his- 
arms, carried her into the library, and laid her 
on the sofa — letting no one else touch or speak 
to her. 

It was his right now to guard her; and 
Enid had fainted for the first time in all her 
life. 




CHAPTER X. 
CUT DOWN LIKE THE GRASS. 



j HILE Enid was set- 
tling her fate for life, 
with Merle for her 
guides and faer mo- 
ther's grave for advo- 
cate, Mr. Leyburn and 
Jack had ridden out 
from town, and were 
slowly trotting along 
the breezy hills, across which the railway ran, 
and over whose mantle of purple and gold the 
bees kept up a ceaseless humming. 

Jack had been impatient for the ride; im- 
patient to get outside the town, forget his 
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cousin's affairs — ^which had occupied the general 
attention too long already — and confide his own 
engagement to his father's ears. Mr. Leybum 
guessed what was coming, had indeed guessed 
and staved it off all the week; and would have 
liked to stave it off still longer, even at the cost 
of more money difficulties with Merle. He had 
only just got his son to himself again, and did 
not want to give him up to any one. Couldn't 
the young fool have been content to take care of 
his own heart for a year or two? And who knew 
what sort of creature might have captured it? 
The father felt slightly cross; and, far from 
offering any assistance to the topic, tried to 
defer it by talking persistently of home and 
foreign politics, bank tactics, crops, &c., ail 
equally displeasing to poor Jack at that mo- 
ment. 

"You must see that this Government is no- 
thing more than a heap of fools— -fools and 
swindlers. Jack," he cried out, winding up a 
tirade on certain local abuses by a quite un- 
called-for cut on the flanks of his staunch old 
grey. "Steady, Bess! will you, girl, will you, 
eh? A pack of weak, mean fools, sir; selling 
the nation's honour, like modem Judases, for a 
miserable handful of silver — a wretched saving 
of a wretched sum which they won't get in the 
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end. Now, in respect to— I say, Jack, who's 
this woman charity-bobbing? Mercy Brent, eh? 
Good day, Mrs. Brent. And what are you doing 
over here? Coming from your parish ! Why, I 
thought Brent had got regular work, and you 
were doing finely." 

Mrs. Brent "bobbed" again, and mumbled 
something in a dolorous whine about " Sammy 
being sick, an' the man out on strike wi' Fanner 
Gunton's hands;" then, catching sight of un- 
sympathetic anger in the banker, on whom the 
word "strike" acted much as a red rag on a 
bull, executed yet a third bob, and trudged on 
her way — ^her tall, shabby figure making a black 
smear in the golden autumn haze as it slowly 
wound along the steep hill paths leading down 
to the valley. 

" Strike, indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Leybum, 
irefully, " that's the general cry this year — ' Out 
on strike;' and here's winter at our doors, and 
coals going up; and who is to feed those 
drones when the snow comes, I should like to 
know?" 

"We," said Jack. "We always have; and 
they know it Father, I want to speak to you." 

" I thought you were speaking, son." 

"Yes; but on another subject, and a more 
serious one — ^to me." 
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" Bless my heart, Jack, I should think we had 
had serious enough subjects of late; not but 
what you'll find rise of coals and strikes of fools 
uncommonly serious to you before youVe as old 
as I am. Wait till you've the cares of a family 
on your head, and you won't look on strikes as 
nothing." 

"I don't now, sir; and it is just with regard 
to these family cares that I want to talk to 
you." 

Mr. Leyburn saw it was not to be staved 
off; and having a constitutional dislike to being' 
beaten on any point, took refuge in a shield of 
sarcasm. 

" Humph ! you're uncomrnonly far-sighted. 
Jack; but, on the whole, we may as well defer 
the cares oi your family — ha! ha! ha! — till it 
comes, eh?" 

Jack would not respond to the laugh. 

"Well, no, father; when a thing may come 
any day, it's as well to prepare for it before- 
hand. You've taught me that in business, and 
I take it the same applies to private life — don't 
you?" 

" My dear boy, don't ask me. The sucking 
babies of this generation know so much better 
than us old fellows, that I never venture to offer 
an opinion on any subject outside the bank." 
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Jack bit his lips, and kept his temper. 

" Father," said he, plump and ' plain, " I want 
to get married." 

"Want what? Married, eh? Well, Jack, 
some men think wives rather troublesome and 
very expensive toys; but I don't see why you 
shouldn't indulge yourself with one in the course 
of the next ten years." 

**I should be sorry to wait so long as that, 
sir." 

**When you have waited, you'll wish it had 
been longer." 

" I hope not, father. At any rate, I'd rathef 
take your experience than your opinion on the 
subject." 

" My dear Jack, in the matter of love fooleries 
I am aware that my opinion is worth nothing. 
You are the best judge. Is the day settled, and 
who is the girl.^ — not that I've any right to ask, 
though." 

" The lady, sir," said Jack, swelling with some 
natural indignation at finding his passion treated 
in this cavalier fashion, " is Miss Baby — Barbara, 
I mean — Delamayne; and her father is the vicar 
of Hollingwood, near St. Leonard's. I made 
her acquaintance while I was staying there this 
autumn." 

** Ah, indeed ! A week's visit, I think. Quick 
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work rather; but scarce breeched fools and 
clever girls — eh, Jack?" 

"Have what opinion you like of my folly, 
sir," Jack broke in, flushing hotly; "but be so 
kind as not to speak disrespectfully of this 
young lady. What can I have done that you 
should speak to me in this way? I come to 
you, not only as my father, but my best friend,, 
to tell you that I have won the affection of an 
amiable girl, and wish to make her my wife; 
and you meet me with taunts and sneers. It 
isn't fair, father; and I don't deserve it." 

Mr. Leybum was touched; not, however, 
being willing to avow as much, he contented 
himself with scolding Bess, and blowing his 
nose, before resuming, in a grumbling tone — 

" Coming to me isn't much good when a thing 
is settled. Jack. Perhaps, if you consider the 
subject dispassionately, you might ask yourself 
what have I done that my only son, who most 
assuredly has never met with harshness or re- 
serve from me, should not only throw himself 
into the arms of the first girl he meets, but 
keep his folly to. himself; and never breathe a 
word of girl, attachment, or marriage, at home^ 
till the whole affair's settled, and the young 
couple only wisuting to see whether the old nest 
will be cleared out for them, or a new one fitted 
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up. Hang it, Jack, / don't deserve it, if you 
like; and what's more, I can't pretend not to 
feel it!" 

And the banker blew his nose violently, and 
rode on, though slowly, so that his son might 
have an opportunity for vehemently disclaiming 
the imputation, and reasserting his filial affec- 
tion. 

Jack disappointed him. He said nothing at 
first; only cantered on, looking at his horse's 
ears, and weighing what his father had said. 
When he had viewed it calmly and dispas- 
sionately from both sides, and not till then, the 
young man spoke, but very quietly and de- 
liberately — 

"I had not thought of it in that way; and 
putting myself in your place, I dare say I 
should have been vexed also. I am very sorry, 
father." 

" Sorrow won't mend broken bones," growled 
Mr. Leybum — not angrily, though, now — "nor 
yet get a man out of a mess which his folly has 
jumped him into." 

"I'm in no mess, father. I've asked a good 
little girl to marry me, and if you and her father 
consent I shall think I'm a very lucky fellow; 
for, of course, a wife is a serious charge, and, as 
he says, I'm very young, and mayn't know how 
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to manage it I don't know much about girls," 
Jack went on, meditatively; "only there's Enid, 
you see. She and I always got on very well 
together; and she could look after and amuse 
Baby sometimes while I am at the bank. Of 
course, for the child's sake, as well as my own^ 
I couldn't neglect my work then, and — " 

"The child! — Baby!" stammered Mr. Ley- 
bum, quite confounded at this new combination* 

" Yes," said Jack, coolly, " that is her name — 
what they call her, at least. Barbara is the full 
name, but they think Baby prettier; and she's 
such a little, childish thing, it doesn't sound so 
stupid as you would imagine. I suppose she 
must be called Barbara when she's married," in 
an inquiring tone. "Nicknames don't sit well 
on married women, do they ? And what does it 
matter whether your Christian name's pretty or 
not? Barbara's a very decent name — as good 
as any other, I think." 

Mr. Leyburn made no reply. Jack's common 
sense mode of viewing the whole matter quite 
flabbergasted his senior, who had had his little 
romance long ago, and still held it sacred. 

" As to telling you about it before speaking to 
her," the young man went on, "of course I should 
have done so, and talked it all over with you ; 
only when I went down there last time I had no 
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thought of marrying her or any one ; and though 
I thought a good deal about her as a nice little 
thing, I didn't think it was in that way." 

"Other people did," remarked Mr. Leybum. 
•'Why, even Enid saw you were head over ears 
in love with some one." 

This was an exaggeration ; but Jack took it^ 
like all else, aupied de la lettre^ and puzzled over 
it 

"Did she really? Well, she was cleverer than 
I. Besides, IVe always considered it very unfair 
to go talking a girl over, and discussing her, 
before you know whether she'll have you, or even 
whether you want her. I wouldn't thank any 
fellow who went about asking every one whether 
Enid would be a good wife for him, when pro- 
bably she wouldn't touch him with a pair of 
tongs." 

" Miss Dela — ^what is it ? — ^the Baby consented 
to dispense with the tongs, I assume," said Mr. 
Leybum, mildly. 

But Jack paid no manner of attention to the 
ribald jest, and went smoothly on with his his- 
tory. I wonder, reader, how it would have 
sounded told by Baby Delamayne, and then by 
you or me. The three versions would have 
looked agreeably different Jack spoke of a 
little creature, so innocent and merry as to be 
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out of place among her fine lady sisters — a 
little creature who did not know what coquetry 
or affectation meant, but who had clung to him 
with simple, cordial liking from the first, till un- 
consciously he grew to make her first in his love 
and care. Parting, or rather the eve of parting, 
brought the secret out She looked so sorry that 
somehow he felt he must come back for her, and 
said something, he didn't remember what — at 
any rate she wasn't angry; and, in fact, that 
settled it 

" I wish you had spoken to me before you did 
settle it, so that at least I might have satisfied 
myself whether the fate you had chosen was a 
good one for you," Mr. Leybum said, in a tone 
of kindly, anxious seriousness. 

Jack's last few sentences had let in a light on 
the warmth hidden in that honest heart, and 
convinced his father that Baby Delamayne was 
something more than "a young man's fancy.** 
He looked up now in some surprise. 

"Why, father, you forget! Directly I had 
won her to own she liked me, I was bound to 
her. I might have told you before going to her 
father, certainly; but that would have put her in 
rather a false position towards her people. A 
woman has no business to have any secrets from 
her family — and a child like Baby, too! No, 
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no; her father had welcomed me to his house, 
and trusted her in my care. I owed it him to 
tell him at once how I felt and how I was situ- 
ated." 

" Hum ! Well, what did he say r 

** Oh, he was very kind. Would not give his 
consent till I had got yours; but said he had no 
personal objection to me.*' 

" I should think not," said Mr. Leybum, drily. 
^Well, I can't blame you. You've acted up- 
rightly, and like a gentleman; but I do wish I 
knew something of this young lady and her 
family. Of course, a man in love never 
thinks of anything but the romantic side of 
the matter." 

** Never thinks, sir l'* cried Jack, despairingly. 
*'Why, I wouldn't think so much of anything 
again for a good round sum. 'In love!* Well, 
father, I did think you knew me well enough to 
feel sure that I couldtCt love any woman who 
wasn't in position — as well as in herself — fully 
fitted to sit at Enid's side and carry my mother's 
name. You married a clergyman's daughter, sir; 
I don't want to do better." 

Mr. Leybum stretched out his hand, and turned 
his face away, with something between a laugh 
and a sob. 

" Jack, you're a lump of insufferable, self-opi- 
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nionated conceit; but — ^but God bless you, my 
boy, and give you the happiness I had. I can't 
wish you more. Now tell me something of what 
you purpose doing." 

Jack grasped his father's hand tight and firm. 

*' Thank you, sir," was all he said at first But 
after a moment he began to speak of the rectory, 
Mrs. Delamayne's connection with the aristo- 
cracy, and the widowed daughter who had married 
a son of the Earl of Ultramontane. " They are 
grander people than we are," said Jack, "and 
seem to have no end of swell friends. But there 
won't be any money; her father said so — that he 
had nothing to give his girls but a chest full of 
clothes, and a hundred pounds or so in their 
pockets, until he died. There would be some- 
thing then, but] not much; and he dared say my 
people would expect more. I told him my 
people would expect me to earn money for my 
wife, not to live on hers." 

"You will have to wait, though. Jack," said 
his father. He was quite resigned and good- 
humoured now. " I can't have you taking your 
money out of the bank, to set up a second esta- 
blishment, just now, when your college expenses 
are hardly over, and Merle still such a drag on 
me. It would not be right to Enid." 

" Certainly not," Jack answered, readily. ** I 
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never thought of marrying under a year or so, at 
least Baby is very young, you know; and I 
should like her to know you and Enid well, and 
get comfortably into your ways before I — Take 
care, sir ! What's that ?" 

They had been riding easily along a narrow 
path which skirted the hillside — Mr. Leybum a 
little in front, and both too busy in conversation 
to heed where they were going — when Jack cried 
out 

Just too late ! 

Simultaneous with his words, and drowning 
them in uproar, came a loud shriek, a rush, a roar, 
a long, echoing rattle, and the express train for 
London had dashed past within three yards of 
them, and going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour; while Brown Bess, after one frantic shy 
from the approach of the fiery monster, reared 
up on end, threw her rider, and galloped, half 
wild with terror, in the opposite direction. It all 
happened in one moment, before Mr. Leyburn 
had time to tighten hands or knees ; and Jack, 
whose horse was plunging also, never paused to 
look back, but calling out — " Never mind, father, 
I'll have her back in a moment " — set his spurs 
into the refractory beast, and galloped after the 
runaway. 

He did not go far, not a couple of hundred 
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yards; but what availed the distance when the 
minute occupied in traversing it might be pur- 
chased by a lifetime of remorse ? Oh, moments, 
so short, so fleeting, what would many a dying 
man give for one of you ! — many a living sinner 
to blot out the memory of another 1 Was it in- 
stinct — ^that mysterious messenger from another 
world — or only the sudden silence which fell on 
that sunny hillside after the passage of the train, 
which made the hoof-strokes of Jack*s horse 
sound so strangely loud and deep, almost like 
the tolling of a funeral bell on its rider's ears ? 

In a sudden, unexplained agony of alarm, he 
reined in the swift creature with a jerk which 
brought it, foam-flecked and quivering, on its 
haunches; and^ turning in the saddle, looked 
back to where he had left his father. 

There was no one in sight. 

Sickening with unconfessed horror, he shaded 
his eyes with his hands, and stared again along 
the quiet, sunshiny slope, as half-hoping to see 
the stalwart figure seated on a bank in waiting 
for his return. 

It was not there ! In all that breezy expanse 
of hilltop there was no sign of any human being 
save himself — nothing but the tufts of yellow 
gorse ; here and there a jutting rock breaking 
the line of pathway ; and — good God ! No, it 
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couldn't be! But what was that — that small 
black heap lying so still, so motionless, among 
the stones and furze bushes at the side of the 
road? 

In one second Jack had turned his horsey and 
was back, out of the saddle, and kneeling at the 
side of the prone figure; its clothes torn and 
whitened with dust; its face white, still, and 
staring with awful eyes, blank and unseeing, into 
the pale blue vault of Heaven. 

"Father!" said Jack. He did not speak aloud; 
some yet unuttered terror seemed to freeze his 
voice. " Father, try to speak to me ! Are you 
much hurt?" 

No answer. Never a word from the parted, 
livid lips. Jack put one hand under the head 
to raise it, but drew it away again with an irre- 
pressible cry of horror ; and dropped back upon 
his knees, sick and trembling all over. That 
proud old head, with its grey hairs fast bleach- 
ing white — it was pillowed, all too firmly now, 
on a sharp lump of fiint, which had cut clean 
through skull and brain in that crashing fall; 
and Jack's right hand was crimsoned with the 
life-blood slowly soaking away, and making red 
channels for itself among the dry, sandy soil. 

Death must have been instantaneous. 

Mr. Leybum had spoken his last words in 
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this world ; and Jack knelt among the furze 
bushes, rubbing the stiffened, wrinkled hands 
between his strong young palms, and crying 
like a child — crying for the first time since his 
childhood. 

" Oh, father! dear old dad— don't say it's all 
overl Father, not so soon — not for ever!" 

Vain cry! uttered how vainly by many and 
many an orphaned voice in that first great 
anguish of sorrow ; echoing and re-echoing in 
pitiful, hopeless pleading beneath the deaf and 
silent heavens. 

Leybum and Son had become an empty 
name; and the son knew it, even as he knelt 
there, sobbing aloud in the full strength of his 
youthful manhood, while his father lay cold and 
still in the dust beneath him. 

" There is a reaper whose name is Death ; 
And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between." 

It was the ''bearded grain" that had fallen 
now — cut down in one moment under the plea- 
sant autumn sunshine. While life was strong in 
every pulse, and "all the world spoke well of 
him," Death had beckoned with his icy hand; 
and John Leyburn rose up and went. 

Jack did not sit there long. It was his nature 
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to do^ more than to think; and, after the first 
few minutes of weakness, he stood up and 
shouted to a distant labourer to come and help 
him carry the body to the railway station hard 
by, before he went back to break the terrible 
news to those at home. 

I pass briefly over the time that followed* 
Jack was still busy upstairs over the hard, ne- 
cessary duties of the moment, when Enid came 
in ; and then, as we have seen, it was Merle, not 
he, who took the comforter's part 

Merle's presence and help were, indeed, in- 
valuable in these days of trouble. Jack's own 
great suffering made him shrink from every un- 
necessary word or look which touched upon the 
new wound; besides which, he was working 
himself to death to arrange everything at home 
and in the bank, so that others should not be 
worried. 

Aunt Jane seemed utterly prostrated by the 
shock, which had left her standing alone, in her 
old age, among a younger generation ; and poor 
Enid, trying to do her little daily duties, nurse 
her aunt, and not give way before Jack, found 
Merle's patient tenderness, and ready, helping 
aid wonderfully sweet in those sad days when 
all seemed drawn together by a common bond 
of sorrow. 
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There was no talk of his going back to 
Oxford now. He was too much needed, both 
by Jack and Enid, to be spared till after Christ- 
mas ; and perhaps it was the close link of sym- 
pathy between all the members of the bereaved 
family which caused both the Leybums* en- 
gagements to seem less terrible and astounding, 
events than at other times either must have 
appeared. The great centre grief dulled other 
impressions, and so confused ordinary facts that 
no one could remember how either event came 
to be announced. True, Merle started once,, 
and looked inquiringly at the others when Jack 
alluded to some alteration which could stand 
over '*till Baby came;" and Enid had to whisper 
to him that — "Oh! yes, it was all settled with 
dear, dear papa just before — "; and Aunt Jane 
was confident that s/ie had never heard anything 
of Merle's successful "coup" till Enid apolo- 
gized for some interference from her cousin, by 
the reminder — 

"But I am to be Merle's wife some day, 
auntie ; so, after all, it is only his right to direct 
me. 

Then, indeed — for the funeral was over by 
that time, and all had settled back into a me- 
lancholy assumption of the old routine — both 
Miss Leybum and Jack found leisure to be in-^ 
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dignant and aggrieved at the audacity of such 
an idea on Merie's part; declaimed bitterly 
against his taking such an advantage of Enid's 
affection; and declared that it was not only the 
most cruel folly in the world for her, but that 
it could not possibly be allowed on any con- 
5ideration« 

Even these opinions, however, reached Merle 
in a form which was softened by a sense of the 
manner in which he had shared their common 
loss; and when referred to Enid by her lover, 
were upset by the girl's mild but steady de- 
cision. Merle had not entrapped her into a 
promise. She had given it of her own free will, 
and she was no child. He loved her, and she 
him. Her mother had never wished them to be 
parted; and had her father lived, she was sure 
he would have respected that wish. At any 
rate, she alone was to blame ; and she had given 
her word, and could go back from it as little as 
Jack from his. 

This rather silenced Jack, who had been 
nettled on the subject of his own betrothal by a 
repeated series of comments and cross-question- 
ings from Aunt Jane, who had set her heart on 
his marrying Amy Nortbcote — a girl who had 
grown up pretty well under her own eye, and 
would have five thousand pounds down on her 
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wedding morning. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and told Enid he shouldn't interfere. He cer- 
tainly didn't approve of her marrying a man 
who had only her money to live on, or waiting 
years till he had earned something to keep him- 
self; and Enid kissed him, and answered that 
she had decided. Her mother thought her 
necessary to Merle's happiness, and that was 
enough sanction for her. 

Merle, too, took stand on Mrs. Leyburn's love 
for him; but, indeed, he said very little on the 
subject to any one, leaving Enid to fight his 
battles; and merely showing that, if he had 
erred in pressing the engagement, he was con- 
tent that it should be as long a one as the 
family decided — that is, until he had a tolerably 
comfortable home to offer his wife. 

" I know I'm deucedly poor," he told Jack,, 
whose strong, if tacit, disapprobation annoyed 
him more than all Miss Leyburn's anger; "and 
if I had not loved Enid all my life, I could not 
have borne to accept the humiliating position 
outsiders will choose to put me in. What I can 
do, however, I will — settle on her all I have^ 
including the £^QO left me in your father's will, 
and insure my life for her benefit. For the rest, 
I can only work on; and as to her money, tie it 
up as you like. If she is willing to give me 
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beiself— of wlndi I knov I am not w wUiy — 
ber fbftane is a matter of Toy litde moment. 
9ioald yoo refuse to many Miss Ddamayne if 
any one left her six kmdred a-year?* 

Jade gnmted, and made small reply; but tbat 
evenii^ lie told Enid dieie was some 'sense of 
business'' in Merle. Sbe was a great focd; but 
if she enjoyed waitii^ like a widow bewitdied, 
he cooldn't help it. He s upposed the fdlow 
would get a tolerable curacy s<Hne time; and 
then, if she liked to risk it; why she must 
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CHAPTER XL 

" HE WOULD OF COLDNESS, THOUGH IN- 
DULGED, COMPLAIN." 




ISS DELAMAYNE 
coming here, Enid ?" 

" Yes, next week. Just 
think how curious I must 
be to see Jack's ' Baby,' 
^^ and my new sister 1 I 
am so glad that she has 
at last fixed a time for 

"You have gotherpho- 
tc^aph I Have a care. I have known people 
who lived to repent they had ever desired more 
than the portraits of their sisters-in-law." 

"Clifton! do you know what an impolite 
speedi you are makii^? or is It that you 
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seemed to take his sister under special car^ 
never going anywhere without her; and not only 
sharing her rides and walks himself, but actually 
taking the trouble to be a little sociable and 
civil towards their country friends, so as to enlist 
their sympathies in Enid's loneliness. 

His great work, however, was in the bank^ 
to which he devoted himself with characteristic 
eagerness and energy, leaving no tittle undone 
which could possibly conduce to strengthening 
the time-honoured firm; and proving satisfac- 
torily to the most doubting of onlookers that 
Leybum and Co. was no whit less flourishing; 
and substantial than Leybum and Son had ever 
been. The new " Co." was Mr. Leybum's late 
cashier, a worthy old man, who had been in the 
bank ever since his boyhood, and knew every 
iota of its management as well as the owner 
himself, if not better; and to him Jack had 
offered the partnership within a week of his 
father's death. 

'*' I know very little, as yet, of banking, Mn 
Harding," he said, in his blunt manner; "and if 
I chose to retire, I find I could afford to live 
comfortably enough on the income we already 
have; but I do not intend to do so. I mean, 
God willing, to put my whole endeavours to the 
task of keeping up Leybum and Son as firm and 
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Strong as it ever was from the beginning; and if 
you will assist me by accepting the partnership; 
and giving me the aid of your long experience 
in the concern, I believe we shall succeed, and 
carry it on bravely till there is another son in 
the firm to help us." 

"Are you going to be married, then, Mn 
Jack?" old Harding asked, looking half ad- 
miringly, half anxiously, into the resolute young 
face, with its square, determined jaw, and grave,, 
good-tempered mouth. 

Jack nodded. 

" Yes, I am. I had just told my poor father 
about it, when— And now it will only be de- 
layed till the first year of mourning is over. 
Well, Mr. Harding, do you agree,?" 

And old Harding gave him his hand with a 
ready assent, which was only the beginning of a 
cordial friendship, founded on mutual liking and 
respect, and strengthening day by day until the 
old man's death. 

Jack's success with the bank was therefore an 
additional subject of thankfulness with his aunt 
and sister. The former lady, indeed, had never 
been quite so strong, either in mind or body, as 
before the shock of her brother's sudden death. 
She had lost a great deal of her keen, common 
sense shrewdness, left most of the housekeeping 

14 — 2 
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and responsibility in Enid's hands; and made 
no difficulty in allowing Jack to be fully master 
in his own house. I am afraid, too, that she 
took an overdose of blue pill at present, varied 
by occasional launches into homoeopathy, from 
which she always returned (like the Scriptural 
dog) to her favourite medicine; and, not rising 
till late in the day, took little active share in her 
old duties, save that of generally directing and 
lecturing her niece. Enid did not mind the 
lectures. She had grown used to them by this 
time, taking them as placidly as a cat does 
cream; and finding the extra duties a compen- 
sation for some of the terrible blank which her 
father's loss had left upon her hands. 

Merle was away in London. Strangely enough, 
she did not lament his absence. 

I have spoken a good deal of that young 
gentleman in the last few chapters — more than 
his fair share, perhaps; but there are still some 
few words to add in explanation of this last 
remark. 

During the first few weeks after Mr. Ley- 
bum's death, he had proved (as we have seen) 
all that the best and sweetest nature could 
have been to Enid in her grievous trial, and 
had grown nearer and dearer to her than he 
had ever been before. After this there was a 
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change, and what that change was I can hardly 
explain. Enid did not understand it herself, 
although she was the chief sufferer. It was not 
that he was less loving, or less tender. On the 
contrary, he was more so; only it was no longer 
the unselfish tenderness of brother and friend, 
but the jealously exacting ardour of a lover; 
and this (it being quite a new phase of character 
to Enid) she did not in the least comprehend 
It frightened her vaguely, . confused all her old 
notions, and drove her back on a timid reserve, 
which in its turn annoyed and offended her 
lover; and made their intercourse far less plea- 
sant and satisfactory than it had ever been in 
the past. 

The first shock of his uncle's death over, 
Merle had indeed cheered up fast, and become 
even more cheerful than usual. This was not 
unnatural. He had just won the woman of his 
heart for his own; his debts were paid; his pros- 
pects in life improved; and — an uncle is only an 
uncle, after all. He, however, forgot that Enid, 
in losing her fond and indulgent father, was 
suffering in quite a different manner from him- 
self; and though gentlemanly propriety, and the 
unpleasant constraint of his only tacitly recog- 
nized, and more than tacitly disapproved, en- 
gagement obliged him to treat her with extra 
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gravity and deference in public, his manner 
when alone with his betrothed was widely differ- 
ent, and variable to such a degree that it passed 
her power to understand or follow him. Some- 
times he would be so passionately loving that 
his ardour . almost frightened her; sometimes 
jealous, captious, or irritable, at others gloomily 
self-reproachful; so that, altogether, Enid could 
not help feeling as if her Merle were some one 
altogether different from this new and exacting 
master, and to dread with an unconfessed shrink- 
ing, for which she bitterly reproached herself, 
the occasions on which chance, or Miss Ley- 
burn, left them to the enjoyment of each other's 
society. 

Poor Enid I She was more really unhappy at 
this time on Merle's account than even from her 
father's death. The latter grief came from God, 
and could be healed by God alone. The former 
was a perplexity caused by either herself or 
Merle, and dependent on either herself or Merle 
to remove. Naturally, between these two alter- 
natives, she preferred to lay the blame on her 
own shoulders; and fretted herself thin in trying 
to remove an obstacle the very nature of which 
she did not comprehend. How should she, 
when, though she loved Merle, and had loved 
him all his life with a tenderness and fidelity 
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which nothing could subdue or shake, she was 
yet no particle "in love" with him? and, never 
having felt the existence of that stronger and 
more earthly passion, could not even divine, till 
long afterwards, what it was which was wanting 
in her, or which troubled her in him. 

She did her best — ^tried laboriously to put her 
sorrow away, and enter into his varying moods; 
tried not to shrink from those new looks and 
kisses; not to feel thankful when Aunt Jane 
broke up a tite-d-tite; not to realize that Merle, 
the lover, was in fact and in truth a very dif* 
ferent and a much less agreeable person than 
Merle, the brother-friend and cousin : strove also 
by earnest prayer, by never-failing patience 
and a more unconstrained and affectionate 
demeanour in public than in private, to live up 
to her vow, and prepare herself for the time 
when she should be his wife. 

"It will be all right then," she told hersel£ 
"He will settle back into his old ways. It is 
only the newness and uncertainty which make 
him so restless and strange now." 

Merle saw it all. At least, I think so. What 
time and trouble taught Enid, his different life 
and wider experience must long since have 
made familiar to the Oxford man; but this 
greater penetration was no pleasure, rather a 
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keen and bitter flavour in his draught of 
triumph. Again and again he realized, in every 
nerve of his sensitive nature, that, with all her 
wide and self-sacrificing aflection, Enid did 
not feel, and could not even enter into, his 
own passion for herself; and this consciousness, 
coupled with the knowledge of how he had 
urged, and almost forced, her into her new 
position against her own judgment — ^and well- 
nigh against her will— chafed and stung him 
almost beyond endurance. Yet he andd not 
let her go. He knew that she did love him 
in her own way; and that way was more than 
the love of many women. He gave the most 
implicit trust to her fidelity and devotion; more 
than all, he loved her with a passion and fervour 
beyond all control; and which, if only purged 
pure of his selfishness and impatience, might 
have made his life happy, and won him the 
fruition of his highest hopes. 

Merle, however, could not be unselfish — it 
was not in him; and Enid's very fascination 
for him prevented her being able to teach it 
If he had been different, if he could have 
entered into her feelings, and curbed his own 
passion in respect to the innocence and un- 
consciousness which were really her greatest 
charms, instead of fretting at them as signs of 
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coldness and indifTerence, I believe that his 
cousin would quietly and instinctively have 
grown to feel towards him as though he were 
indeed the husband of her choice, and satisfied 
his warmest aspirations. Even as it was, while 
hurting her with reproaches and vaguely bitter 
hints, I do not believe he ever really blamed 
her in his heart; or would have loved her as 
well had she been different — "like other girls," 
as he used angrily to tell her she was not,^ 
Indeed, at times he made her more unhappy 
still by vehement bursts of remorse and vague 
self-reproaches, as unintelligible to her as his 
impatience had been before. 

It was a miserable, uncomfortable state of 
things; and, for the first time in her life, Enid 
felt relieved when he returned to college. 

She had seen him once since then — after 
Easter, when he took his degree and left col- 
lege for good; but then things were different ia 
a measure. Clifton Gore was at home, and he 
was not a person to play third fiddle where 
another man was concerned. The whole family 
were spending the Easter recess at Amberley;. 
and Clifton, who was reading in a leisurely 
manner for the bar, came with them, and con- 
trived to spend his, or rather the greater part 
of it, at Marshton Fallows, with the Leyburns. 
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He was more in love with Enid now than 
ever, neither Rome nor London having suc- 
ceeded in obliterating her image even tempo- 
rarily; and Lady Gore had not only found out 
his secret, but, having sounded Sir Henry on 
the subject, contrived to intimate to her darling, 
with much delicate tact, that the alliance would 
not be disapproved by his own family. Clifton 
kissed his mother gratefully, but declined to use 
her kindness; or even to talk about the love 
which, contrary to his usual flames, had grown 
and strengthened in silence and absence. 

He had the most perfect, gentlemanly sense 
of the respect due to Enid's recent grief; and 
would have thought it equally ill-bred and 
selfish to have intruded his love upon her at 
such a time. The very sight of her heavy 
crape, and sweet, sad eyes added to the rever- 
ence he felt for his unconscious idol, and the 
more warmly and cordially she turned to hun, 
the more gentleness and deference this yoimg 
nineteenth century Paladin strove to infuse 
into his manner. He would not take advan- 
tage of her kindness when grief and loneli- 
ness had naturally subdued and weakened her. 
In the summer she might have grown happier^ 
and then 

Meanwhile, was not Enid's confidence and 
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friendship more than sufficient honour to the 
man who loved her? With which reminder 
he held his peace, and merely devoted every 
thought in her company to making her feel 
happy and comfortable; Enid the while likhig 
him better day by day,^and all unconscious of 
the feelings hid under that playful, courteous 
manner. 

Some one else saw plainer. Merle! 

Some one else was jealous. Ditto! 

This sequence of facts was only natural. 

Merle liked Clifton, and admired him; saw 
that he admired Enid, and that she returned 
the compliment with interest; suspected a rival, 
and knew that his betrothed was utterly inno- 
cent of the possibility of such a fact. 

What was he to do? 

He could not warn Clif against poaching on 
other men's preserves, because Miss Leyburn 
had insisted on the engagement not being made 
public till after his ordination, which could not 
take place for another six months; and he, with 
a man's liking for preserving his outward free* 
dom at any rate, and a man's hatred to talk and 
gossip, had not only acquiesced at once, but im- 
pressed the benefit of such reticence on Enid's 
naturally frank disposition. He did not wish to 
put her on her guard, because he thought that 
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would be simply inviting the danger he depre- 
cated. Seeing how perfectly guileless she was 
at present, and how frankly she extended her 
friendship to her brother's friend, Merle felt that 
it would be wiser to let matters alone rather 
than disturb her mind and arouse her womanly 
vanity by a knowledge of the conquest she had 
made; and accordingly made up his mind to do 
nothing. 

A wise resolve — at least, in my opinion. 

Women can hardly help pitying the men who 
love them; and pity is akin to — something else. 

" Verbum sap;* &c 

Unfortunately for consistent reasoning, a mo- 
mentary burst of jealousy proved stronger than 
all this well-weighed sapientia. 

Merle got huffed at some trifle in which 
Clifton's thoughtful attention had contrived to 
gratify a wish of Enid's which he had forgotten; 
and temper getting the better of prudence, the 
lover gave vent to certain resentful utterances, 
which he r^^etted as soon as they had passed 
his lips. 

Enid stood and looked at him with wide, 
grave eyes of most exceeding wonder. 

" Merle! — are you joking?" 

"Joking!" he answered, irritably. "Am I 
likely to joke on such a subject? I assure you. 
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it is not so pleasant for me to be put on one 
side, and see my promised wife accepting the 

attentions of a man who is palpably There, 

don't let us talk of it." 

" But — don't be angry, Merle, please — I would 
rather you finished what you were saying. I am 
very stupid, for I don't think I quite understand 
you sometimes; and it grieves me. Do you 
mean that Clifton, Jack's friend and your old 
schoolfellow, is paying me any more atten ** 

"No, no — nonsense, dear." Merle was an- 
noyed at his folly now, and did not like this 
calm, simple questioning. ''I did not mean 
anything. Only a man in love, you know — 
and I was upset, tired. Ther^ forgive me, little 
woman — ^won't you?" 

And he put his arm round her, trying to laugh 
into her serious eyes. 

"I would so much rather you told me," 
she persisted, a little earnestly. " These things 
that you only half say puzzle me so after- 
wards, and I do so want to do right, and 
please you." 

"Please me!" Merle exclaimed, paling, as was 
his manner under strong excitement. " If you 
only wanted to come to me as much as I do to 
have you, that would please me. But all you 
care about, Enid, is to do right — to My 
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God! you are so cold, it is enough to drive a 
man mad who loves you as I do!" 

His arm was still round her, but he did not 
feel her trembling in his own excitement; and 
she turned her face away that he might not see 
there how cruelly his passion hurt her; and held 
her peace till she could force her voice to quiet 
and composure. 

"Merle, I did not know I was cold. I 
cannot help it. You know how dearly I love 
you — there is no need to tell you that But if 

I cannot make you as happy as — as ^we had 

better " 

Her voice Would break, after all; and Merle 
caught her closer to him in a fit of penitence. 

"My darling, you do make me happy. It 
is all my own idiotic nonsense and jealousy. 
There! Enid, little woman, don't look so sad. 
What a wretch I am to bother you so! — I, who 
have no right to come near you! Love, da 
smile and forgive me, or I shall think you are 
remembering this rubbish!" 

And yielding to his passionate contrition, 
Enid did look up and smile — even kissed him 
soothingly, and let him go, thinking her quite 
contented. 

But it was too much. Had she been a weaker, 
more fragile and impulsive woman, health, or 
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love, must have given way under the constant 
strain of scenes like this. As it was — Well, 
she was not happy; and when he went away 
again, her sigh had as much relief as regret in 
its burden. 

That word respecting Clifton was not, how- 
ever, at once forgotten; and on the occasion of 
young Grore's next visit she treated him with 
such unwonted, cold reserve that he, with the 
timidity of true love, fancied he had offended 
somehow, and behaved during the next few 
days of his stay with a scrupulous gravity and 
punctiliousness which easily convinced Enid of 
his want of evil intention, and made her letters 
to Merle very bright and satisfactory. Merle 
wrote her back, reproaching her for having paid 
any heed to his folly, and reiterating that it was 
only the groundless irritation of a moment 

He was still away in June — nominally engaged 
in the double work of getting a volume of 
essays published, and looking out a travelling 
tutorship to occupy the months till he should be 
of age to be ordained; but actually enjoying a 
dip into the social gaieties of the season — when 
Lady Gore, who could never stand more than a 
fortnight of London, came down to reinhabit 
the Hall in company with her son. 

Enid was more cheerful now; the weather 
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lovely; and Jack so anxious that she should 
accept the winningly offered hospitality of his 
friend's mother, that she fairly foi^ot her passing 
scruples, and — seeing Clifton brighter, franker, 
and more devoted to Jack than ever — gave her- 
self up to the enjoyment of the hour, and gjrew 
plump and rosy upon it accordingly. 

Clifton watched her old, sunny graciousness 
revive with the gladsome thought that now he 
might surely speak; and began to haunt her 
steps for a favourable opportunity of doing so. 

Jack, seeing all about him bright, began to 
wish for a little special brightness of his own, 
and wrote off to Baby. Now, that young lady 
had before been pressed to pay a visit to 
Marshton Fallows, and make Enid's acquaint- 
ance; but hitherto she had only coquetted with 
it, dreading a dull time in a dull country town, 
-with nothing but crape folds around her, and no 
gaieties to break the undivided society of her 
new relatives. In his last letter, however. Jack 
had mentioned the residents at the Hall, and 
•Clifton's constant visits; and Baby's answer was 
•set to a different tune from usual. She was 
'longing," she wrote, ''to see Marshton Fallows; 
and the dear old bank; and the sweet, quiet 
Cedars; and oh! more than all, to embrace her 
dear Enid. She had only stayed away till now 
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from dread of even her presence being an ilntitn 
sion on their grief; but now the summer was here 
and the weather so charming, it would do dar- 
ling Enid good to be cheered up; and accord'^ 
ingly she would accept their kind invitations^ 
and, if not inconvenient, would arrive by such 
and such a train." 

Jack read the epistle in immense though silent 
glee; gave it to Enid ; and marched off to the 
bank, trying not to look rampantly glorious, 
Enid flitted about the house in a state of equal 
and more demonstrative delight; and took ad- 
vantage of Clifton's calling in the afternoon to 
pour out her happiness, in full expectation of 
the usual unbounded sympathy. 

The result was disappointing. 

" I have not very much to do with my time," 
she said, in answer to his grumbling observation; 
"and I do not think Baby, who is going to he 
my sister and Jack's wife, need put uS' on com- 
pany manners. Why, she will be one of us." 

Clifton knew enough of the world to thiiik 
this problematical. He was, however,, much too 
vexed at his late impoliteness to say so,, even 
if he could have borne to pain Enid by such 
a suggestion; and therefore answered, very 
humbly — 

''You are right, of course, and it was very 

VOL. II. I S 
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selfli^ of me ; only it is so hard to be unselfish 
sometimes. Don't you think so?" 

** Perhaps. Bat I don't think I quite know 
what you refer to," Enid answered, thought- 
fully; then, looking up with quick, affectionate 
sympathy — "You think Jack will be absorbed! 
Why, Clifton, don't you know him better? Jack 
hasn't such a little heart as to have only room 
for one tenant at a time. You are his friend — 
his first and best and dearest friend. You could 
not be less, though he had a dozen wives. 
Surely you can't doubt it?" 

" No, indeed," said Clifton, warmly; "but ^* 

The sunbeams were playing on her broad, fair 
forehead; on her clear ^t:&y lifted in sweetest 
persuasive earnestness to his. 

Clifton's prudence gave way. His head bent 
lower. The full, passionate sweetness hidden in 
his dark blue eyes leapt out in answer to that 
gentle glance. 

** 1 was not thinking of Jack^ Enid," he said^ 
his voice very low, and with a quiver of re- 
pressed fervour in it 

Then Enid knew! 



CHAPTER XII. 

" BUT SHE LOVED ENOCH, THO' SHE KNEW IT 

NOT." 
.tit. 



f HAT a flood of thought 
and feeling can be com- 
pn'sed in one half- 
second— -the moment 
' when two eyes meet I 
\ A- It was like an electric 
shock to Enid ; and 
that, a shock from 
many wires all com- 
pressed in one look. 
A shock of joy— great, wonderful, utterly unex- 
pected, and utterly bewildering, A shock of 
pain, quick as %htning, keen as death; the 
pain — ^none moi;e sharp in this world — which 
15—2 
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bears for title the cry, *'Too late ! too late!" a 
shock of shame and self-reproach so bitter and 
so overwhelming as to drown all else in one 
crimson tide. It all came and passed in that 
one moment; and Clifton saw just this — a rush 
of new brilliant light in those grave, sweet eyes; 
a fair, dazzling face change from red to white 
and red again. And then a small black shadow 
fell on the grass, and Aunt Jane illustrated the 
proverb of " two is company, but three is none," 
by appearing on the scene with the cheerful 
remark — 

" Enid, my love, it is five o'clock. Suppose 
you tell Margery to let us have our cup of tea 
out here. It looks so cool and camlbrtable 
where you are." 

Enid fled away without a word. Shi was not 
cool and comfortable ; only m^htiljr thankful to 
escape. Clifton — ^well, of course^ he had lost a 
chance, and was disappointed; but, after all, it 
was only for the moment Enid must have 
guessed before. She knew now, and she was 
not vexed : he saw that in her face. There only 
remained to make her repeat it in words; and 
how many opportunities. would there not be for 
that, perhaps even this very day.? Some men 
might have avenged themselves on Aunt Jane 
for the interruption. Not he, She could not 
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tell, poor old thing, what a bore she was; and 
besides, was he not planning how to take her 
child from her, and leave her more lonely than 
she was already? Why, the least he could do 
in compensation was to make himself addition- 
ally pleasant and courteous during his idol's 
temporary absence. Which accordingly Master 
Clif did, and contrived to entertain Miss Ley- 
bum so brightly and genially, that the good 
lady drew mental comparisons between him and 
poor Merle; and wished heartily that he had 
taken it into his head to fall in love with Enid 
before that unfortunate cousin contrived to ap- 
propriate her. 

"It is strange he should not care for the 
child, when he evidently likes me so much,** the 
spinster thought, and with pardonable vanity. 
" And yet she is very like me** (!) 

(N.B. " Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
to see oursels as ithers see us.**) 

Virtue is not always its own reward, let the 
copy-books say what they will. Poor Clifton 
talked on. The tea came out, and was arranged 
on a little table under the walnut tree; but no 
Enid appeared to serve it On the contrary, 
Margery brought a message. "Would they 
please to excuse her, as she found she had a 
letter to write?** and that letter took so long, 
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that though Clifton lingered over his tea, and 
dallied over his talk, no second shadow fell upon 
the lawn ; and very unwillingly the young gen- 
tleman departed, shaking hands so lingeringly, 
and with such a melancholy look in his eyes, 
that Miss Leybum was more than ever con- 
vinced of his affection for her company, and 
uttered a fluttering little mental hope that ^the 
silly boy was not going to make a fool of him- 
self about her. At her time of life, tool To 
be sur^ though, some women never did lose 
their fascination to cultivated minds; and he 
was so charming, poor fellow! She would be 
quite sorry to cause him any pain on her 
account. If it had only been Enid now!" 

Enid, meanwhile, was shut into her own room 
— down on her knees, with the door bolted, and 
weeping as she had never wept since her father's 
death: sobbing in sorrow and humiliation, which 
neither death nor any God-given grief could 
ever cause her, over her own fault, her own sin. 
" How could she! how could she!" 
It seemed to this young woman, being, as she 
was, pure and innocent as a baby, that by that 
one shock of joy — joy which, however momen- 
tary, she never dreamt of denying or ignoring — 
she had fallen to the very lowest depths to 
which it was possible for a woman to fall; had 
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broken her maiden crown, and blackened her 
white robes to all eternity. 

" I thought he loved me, and I was glad," she 
kept saying to herself. " I, the betrothed wife of 
one man, felt glad that another man should love 
me! Oh! how could I ibe so base? How they 
would both despise me if they knew — Merle, my 
own Merle; and Clifton, so true a gentleman, so 
upright, and noble, and '* 

Here the thought struck her that to dwell on 
the virtues of this latter gentleman was not the 
best cure for gladness at being loved by such a 
perfect being; and a fresh rain of tears trickled 
hotly through the firm white fingers, and shook 
the stately figure of this childlike Juno. 

Reader, please don't laugh; or, if you must^ 
do it kindly. It was very absurd, of course — a 
ludicrous exaggeration of a most natural and 
Lilliputian s\ip—ntais que voulez vous? There 
are some women whose minds don't run on 
lovers and love-making; who look on empty 
conquests as blurs rather than stars on a 
woman's name; and count the faintest mental 
deviation from the paths of fidelity as seriously 
as others do those coarser breaches of the laws 
of womanly purity which come under the cog- 
nizance of the scandalmongers and sensation 
novelists of the nineteenth century. This young 
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queen, who had held beneficent sway over her 
quiet kingdom for over two and twenty years, 
walking smoothly and calmly in her own straight 
path, and making rough places easy for weaker 
feet, had found a captive in one she had always 
r^arded as a superior and benignant sovereign 
—a great Mogul, who would assist and sustain a 
weaker power, instead of casting his crown sud- 
denly at her feet, and so bringing her to the 
ground, tripped by the sudden dazzle and glitter 
of so great and unexpected a prize. 

Poor Enid, kneeling there with the afternoon 
sunlight falling in slanting golden bars across 
the green flicker of vine leaves at her window, 
and over her bent head and white coverlid, 
thought of Merle and her engagement with a 
deep, heartfelt penitence which that young un- 
dergraduate could hardly have understood. She 
knew it now. If Merle had always been her 
care, Clifton was her hero. His words and 
actions shone with a halo quite different to 
other men's. His notice of her had been a con- 
descension, even in their childish days; his face 
a beautiful picture, at which she loved to look; 
his voice, even in speaking, like music to her 
cars. That he should have saved Jack's life, 
and so given himself a direct claim on her loving 
homage, seemed only a natural result of his god- 
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like qualities. Such a feat would not have been 
permitted to a less perfect being. Merle praised 
him, Jack worshipped him. Could she, their 
junior and inferior, do less ? Besides, there was 
something in his manner so bright and caressing, 
in his conversation so pleasant and sympathetic^ 
that it always gave her a feeling of irresistible 
peace and sunshine. She liked being near him. 
The very sound of his happy laughter made her 
happy too ; while the readiness with which he 
entered into her graver feelings prevented the 
possibility of her ever feeling constrained or un- 
natural when in his company. And then his 
mother, that beautiful old lady, with the smiling 
eyes, and sweet, pathetic voice, how happy she 
had been with them both — ^how perfectly con- 
tent and at rest during the last fortnight, even 
though Merle was away; and, now she thought 
of it, she had not had so much as a line from 
him during the last eight days, and yet had 
never fretted herself to wonder why. Ah! dear^ 
it was very wrong, very silly, this dallying with 
royalty in Calypso's grot, when she herself was a 
subject, and owed allegiance to another king, a 
poor man, who could not afford to waste his 
time in paying her pretty little attentions ; but 
had gone away from home and friends to earn a 
home for her and himself, and was working for 
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them both now, poor fellow, in that great, grim 
London, miles and miles away. 

And at the idea of her lover's lonely labours 
in that city of desolation — (N.B. June, and a 
particularly gay season) — the young woman's 
heart overflowed with tender pity; and she felt 
renewed self-contempt for having allowed the 
memory of her exiled lover to be cast into the 
^hade, for ever so short a period, by this glitter- 
ing young god; who, however admirable in him- 
self, ought to have been but a '' strange god '* to 
her; and who, she felt sure, would be the first to 
-condemn coquetry or light-mindedness in any 
woman. 

Bang ! Was not that the hall door ? He was 
going away, then. That was his step on the 
gravel outside. In a moment she had sprung to 
lier feet, I think with some feminine impulse of 
taking one unseen look at the hero who loved 
her — the hero she might have loved but for 
Merle's hastiness; but for — Was it so indeed ? 
Was she Merle's only because he came first — ^his 
by circumstances, Clifton's by choice.^ Surely 
she could not be so weak, so faulty as that; and 
yet, why otherwise should her heart beat in wild, 
quick echo to those retreating footsteps } Why 
had she risen up, all flushed and quivering, at 
.the sound of a closing door ? 
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Why ? Because she was a fool. 

It was a rude answer, and smote rudely on her 
senses; but it did her good for all that; for she 
sat down on the edge of her bed, and wiped 
away her tears with a hasty but determined hand. 
She was not wicked, her own sense must have 
taught her that; for wickedness is wilful, and 
hers was an involuntary sin. But she was a fool I 
a silly, thoughtless girl, who had drifted to the 
very edge of infidelity from sheer foolishness; 
and because, in the pride of that foolishness, she 
had first despised and then forgotten her lover's 
warning. Ah, well ! she was wiser now ; had 
learnt her lesson, seen how thoughful and right 
Merle was when he dropped that word which she 
had resented so warmly; and would be more 
careful for the future, avoiding Clifton's conver- 
sation or society, not letting her mind run on his 
perfections, looking on him merely as Jack's 
friend — not even her own; she was not worthy 
to have a friend if love and friendship dwelt so 
nigh one another in her heart — and giving her 
whole thoughts up to Merle, poor Merle, who 
was away, and to whom they belonged of right. 
Could she not write to him now by way of a 
beginning } 

The idea pleased her, because it gave her 
something to do — some opportunity for acting 
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on her thoughts instead of dreaming over them; 
and snatching at it, she got out her writing case 
and scribbled off three sheets of extra loving 
words, written caresses which were so unlike her 
usual calmly affectionate style, that Merle, read- 
ing, felt almost more puzzled than delighted — 
much like Coventry Patmore when, in proposing 
to the lofty queen of his imagination, he stag- 
gered beneath the shock of finding her ready to 
take him at his first word, and cried, abashed 
at his own power — 

"My Queen was crouching at my side. 
By love unsceptred and brought low — 
Her awful garb of maiden pride 
All melted into tears like snow. 

«««««« 

But this of making me her lord 
Appeared such passionate excess, 

I almost wished her state restored, 
I almost wished she loved me less." 

Enid was still engaged in writing her letter, 
when Miss Leybum called her from below; and, 
only waiting to dry her still moist eyes, she ran 
downstairs in a humbled, penitent mood, which 
betrayed itself in the prompt obedience, down- 
cast eyes, and timid manner of a child who 
knows it has done wrong, and expects to be 
punished for it. Aunt Jane, however, was in no 
criticising mood. She did, indeed, say a smiling 
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word of wonder at having been left to administer 
five o'clock tea by herself; but her face wore a 
more than usually good-humoured expression, 
and she hardly waited for Enid's faltering 
apology before launching into a dissertation on 
Clifton's merits — 

"So modest, so winning, so full of fun and 
spirit More like the men of my time, my dear, 
than the vacant-faced young idiots, with humped- 
up shoulders and affected drawl, that one sees 
nowadays." 

"Is he?" Enid said, hating herself for the re- 
bellious blood which would rush, carnation-wise, 
into her pale cheeks. 

'* Why of course he is, my dear; quite a different 
type, as you would say, if you had known Mr. 
Belwether or Sir Paul Trumpet — not the Trum- 
pets of Tenterden, dear, but the Castle Cary 
branch. He used to bank with us, and I remem- 
ber one day in April, '30 — ^was it April, though? 
There were violets out; but that proves nothing, 
does it? There are violets in October. I don't 
think it can have been October, however, for I 
know he had on a white beaver hat and a sea- 
green flowered satin waistcoat I remember that 
distinctly, for it was about the embroidery on 
the waistcoat — such satin stitch, my dear, you 
girls never do anything like it nowadays — that 
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TOY motber spoke to him; and he fixed his e3fes 
on me — he had lovdy eyes^ just like yotii^ 
Gore's — and said — ^Possibly, madam^ 7<^ kind- 
ness over-rates them« For my part, I find them 
dull and faulty beside one fair blossom in this 
country town.' My mother asked him what it 
was. She considered me a mere child still, or 
she would not have pursued the subject; but I 
am sure he thought differently, for he answered 
— ^'Madam, the flower I speak of is hidden in 
my heart; and those you admire cover its name 
even from my eyes, kst their admiration scorch 
the bud to flower too soon.' Now, Enid, do you 
not call that exquisitely expressed? so ardent, 
and yet so delicate; and I really don't think you 
could tell Clifton from dear Sir Paul, he re- 
sembles him so much." 

^Does h^ auntie?" Enid said. She did not 
even lauglu Sir Paul was Aunt Jane's ideal; 
and what more natural than that Clifton should 
impress every one as the impersonation of their 
differing ideals? The mind is a moral Gibson, 
and tints every fair statue to the colour of its 
choice. If she herself did not paint him up to 
any especial picture it was because she had 
never seen one his equal. Aunt Jane was more 
easily pleased, that was alL There could 
actually be two Cliftons in her world! At the 
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present moment, however, Miss Leybum was 
not pleased— Enid's indifference offended her. 
"'Does he,' my dear!" she repeated. "Why^ 
■/' V would think you did not know him; and he 
pften here, and such a friend of Jack's — saving 
life and all! Well, well, you girls are strange 
tatures. A man must be a fool or a savage to 
;ase you now; and the more he combines of 
th, the more you are pleased. That detest- 
le person — ^what's his name? — in Mr. Wilkie 
>llins*s novel, 'Man and Wife,* is the sort of 
\ eature women prefer at present; and a great 
.\ jn of their own degeneracy, too. Really, I 
r )n*t wonder, after all, at Clifton preferring the 
ociety of a middle-aged person like myself, 
when young people with half his capacity under- 
rate him so." 

" I don't underrate him, auntie, indeed," poor 
Enid pleaded, very anxious to put an end to a 
discussion which set her pulses throbbing so 
hotly. "I like him very much, better than 
any one I know— -after Jack and Merle, of 
course." 

"Merle!" repeated Miss Leyburn, the more 
scornfully because of the slight emphasis which 
Enid had conscientiously laid on the name. "Oh, 
I forgot — ke is your ideal! Then, my dear, I am 
not at all surprised at your failing to see young 
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Gore's merits, for the two are as different as light 
from darkness." 

**Very different," Enid answered patiently; 
though colouring; ''but each equally good in 
his own way, and not the less friends for their 
difference." 

" Oh, ' as to that, my dear, Clifton is friendly 
and civil to your cousin because of his relation- 
ship to this family; but as to real liking, why 
Merle is not capable of inspiring it in ^" 

" Dear auntie, please forgive my interrupting, 
but don't forget that Merle is to be my husband; 
and where 1 can love " — drawing herself up a 
little — " Clifton may veiy well like." 

*' Hoity-toity, Enid I Upon my word ! And 
so old aunts are to be snubbed if they venture to 
hint that a young man who has never done an 
ounce of good in his whole life is not altogether 
perfect!" 

Aunt Jane laughed ironically, and Enid 
coloured higher; but held her ground, answer- 
ing, with a firm sweetness all her own — 

" Merle has done good, and been good to me, 
many and many a time. I know he is not per- 
fect, but neither am I; and yet I am sure it 
would give him great pain if he were to hear me 
spoken of contemptuously by those who do not 
love me. That was all I meant when I inter- 
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rupted you — not to be rude. Please forgive me. 
I should say the same to any one who spoke un- 
kindly of you; but Merle would never do so. 
He never says an unkind word of any one — not 
even of his enemies." 

And having delivered this little testimony with 
sparkling eyes and head erect, the young lady 
got up, kissed her aunt, and went away to dress 
for dinner. The small difference had really done 
her good — restored her to her usual moral poise, 
by enabling her to assert herself in the cause of 
right, and defend her lover against the man who 
had been near supplanting him; and now that 
the tide had turned, the current of her heart 
rushed with redoubled warmth towards its right- 
ful owner. Her fingers trembled nervously as 
she began to braid up her hair, and she noted 
the fact with pleasure. 

"Why, I am trembling! I must have been 
quite in a passion, and on Merle's account. I, so 
quiet usually! I must love him very much then, 
after all; and no wonder. He deserves every 
word I said, and more." 

And so he did, in that sense. To throw dirt 
at his fellow-sinners had never been one of 
Merle's propensities; but whether Enid would 
have remembered that, had she wasted her hour 
of solitude in bemoanings over what "might 
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have been," in the style of Owen Meredith's 
young ladies, may be doubted. As ft was, she 
busied herself in loving memories of all Merle's 
talents, virtues, and charms, asking herself indig- 
nantly after each, ''Is that worthless?" or "Could 
I help loving a person like this ?" till she had 
worked herself up into quite a state of penitent 
enthusiasm; and, keenly mindful of the late 
coldness and shrinking which had so pained her 
lord, sat down to her desk and finished off her 
letter as follows : — 

"I cannot bear your being away working 
while I stay at home, happy and idle ; and yet 
I am not really happy without you. I wish I 
were at your side now — ^your wife, with the 
power to help and comfort you to the very best 
of my little power. Dear, dear Merle, how good 
you are; and how much too good to me! Be- 
lieve, at least, that I thank and love you with 
my whole heart; and God bless you, my dearest. 

— ^Your own 

" Enid." 

Could any woman write with more fearless 
warmth and devotion? Could any woman, so 
writing from the depths of a heart as yet un- 
scorched by passion's pain, guess that the very 
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fact of having to bolster up her love by reiterated 
memories and assertions of the lover's merits, the 
fact of having to force her mind to the duty of 
loving, and to force it away from even touching, 
far less dwelling, upon the merits of another, 
were sure proofs that the real fount of love, 
strong as death and hot as fire, the sacred 
passion of wife for husband and husband for 
wife, was as yet a depth grazed but unstirred 
within her heart, not even grazed by him to 
whom that heart belonged. 

There is a knowledge which is bom of pain. 
Later on, that knowledge came to Enid. She 
never guessed it now. All the love she knew of 
in her nature she poured on Merle, according as 
her double promise bound her. That strange, 
unguessed passion, whose mere vibration had so 
terribly upset her whole previous resources, was 
something which she instinctively knew to be 
dangerous — a thing turning from, not towards, 
her lover; and, therefore, a wrong thing, and 
one to be shunned and crushed out without 
delay. 

All this was right and good in theory; but 
theory is not practice; and Enid found it un- 
commonly difficult to either shun or hate poor 
Clifton, especially as he gave her no cause for 
either, except in being more attentive than 
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usual, and more anxious to please. She did 
her best, however. She hardly looked at him 
when he came next She let her share of the 
conversation flag and die in the most lament- 
able fashion ; and buried herself in a huge piece 
of crochet, at which she laboured conscien- 
tiously all the time*of his visit For this, she had 
her reward — a wistful, appealing look from such 
an eloquent pair of eyes as made her heart 
leap and flutter like a wounded bird, and Jack's 
indignant remonstrance, when he had let his 
friend out — 

" What on earth is the matter with you to- 
day, Enid?" 

" The matter ? Nothing, dear,** she answered,, 
flushing nervously. 

** Clif said he thought you had a headache. 
You hardly spoke one word all the time he was 
here. Have you?" 

''I— Oh! no—" 

If only she could have accepted the excuse 
truly, how nice it would have been! 

" What made you so stupid, then ? Any one' 
would have thought Clif had offended you, to 
see you fiddling away at that bundle of rags^ 
without finding so much as a civil word for a 
fellow who has ridden three or four miles to see 
you." 
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" I am very sorry, Jack," Enid said, her voice 
very low and meek. "I didn't mean to be un- 
friendly." 

" You were then, without meaning it," replied 
Jack, with brotherly curtness; "and I know Clif 
felt it, too. He looked quite cut up." 

Enid made no answer; but when Jack had 
left the room, she put up her hands and dashed 
away two big tears which were upon the point 
of falling. How very weak she must be grow- 
ing, to cry about such a trifle! And yet those 
two were not the last 

If Clifton were hurt, it wasn't in his pride; for 
only two days later, when Enid came in from 
her walk. Aunt Jane smilingly announced to 
her that she had just made an engagement for 
them both — 

'* The Gores are driving to Marshton Abbey 
the day after to-morrow, and we are to go with 
them; lunch in the ruins, that Lady Jane Eliott 
may have time to make a sketch, and drive 
home in the cool. There is only room for me 
in the carriage; so Miss Eliott, you. Captain 
Saumarez, and Clifton will ride. Clifton came 
himself to settle it Was it not good of him; 
for he hadn't even time to come in, as he was 
going fishing with Captain Saumarez; and I'm 
afraid" (with a little simper) "the captain must 
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have got quite impatient as it was, that dear boy 
stayed chatting so long upon the doorsteps with 
me. It will be very pleasant, will it not, love? 
Really, Lady Gore is very attentive." 

Enid's cheek flushed in quick acquiescence; 
but, all the same, her mind was made up in a 
moment that the pleasure was not for her. If 
she could have gone in the carriage, it might 
have been different; but the ride with Clifton 
and a young man and woman who, being be- 
trothed lovers, would naturally pair off together, 
only meant rather more than an hour's tite^i-tite 
with a friend whose conversation always carried 
an irresistible charm for her; and who, some in- 
stinct whispered, was only waiting an opportunity 
for — well, never mind for what. The speed at 
which her heart was beating now was proof 
enough that this pleasure was too exciting for 
Merle's wife, and she seized valiantly at an 
excuse — 

" It will be pleasant, auntie, for you ; but I 
cannot go. It is my day at the schools, un- 
fortunately." 

" Can't you put them off, my dear?" 

" No — oh, no. Mr. Lovejoy depends on me; 
and then, after getting them up, and being 
so severe on unpunctuality in the children, it 
would never do for me to put them off for a 
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drive. Shall I write to Lady Gore, or will it be 
sufficient for you to explain when the carriage 
comes round for you?" 

" I think you had better write, love; but I am 
sorry you can't go. However, you don't seem 
to care much about it" 

And Enid smiled and nodded, and ran off to 
write her note, the firm lips quivering strangely. 

All that evening, she spent in copying a 
water-colour sketch of the minster for Merle's 
lodgings. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
DETHRONED. 
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Enid's pretty little note 
of apology with Aunt 
Jane's equanimity. He 
had got up the excur- 
sion himself, for the 
very purpose Enid had divined; 
^K^j-^ and his mother had been rather 
amused by the suppressed air of 
excitement with which he superintended the 
preparations, and his saucy promises to Miss 
Eliott — one of the blushing, gushing sort of 
damsels — that he would be very magnanimous, 
and allow Saumarez to be her cavalier during 
the whole ride. 
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Enid's letter came, and crushed all these inno- 
cent ebullitions in the bud. Lady Gore, with 
all her penetration, had hardly guessed how 
deeply her son felt on the subject, till she saw 
the sudden pallor spreading over his face as he 
read it 

"Not come! Nonsense!" he said, crushing up 
the letter irritably, and then as quickly smooth- 
ing it out again. " 'School children.* Why, surely 
she can put the brats off. Ill ride over, and tell 
her she must come." 

And before Lady Gore could remonstrate he 
was out of the house, his face glowing with 
eagerness, and the crumpled little note folded 
tenderly away in the left-hand pocket of his 
waistcoat. 

*^ V homme propose^* — Enid had probably heard 
that proverb (which is not new), and made up 
her mind that Clifton should not have an oppor- 
tunity for doing so on that day. His impor- 
tunities found her stonily inflexible — ^hardly 
civil, indeed; as she did not even express any 
desire to go, and her manner was cold and 
guarded in the extreme. 

Clif was horribly hurt. A woman of the 
world would have known how to put him off 
in the prettiest manner possible, and with so 
many charming little professions of regret, and 
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so many unanswerable excuses, that he could 
not have thought her in fault, but rather as 
suffering from an equal disappointment with 
himself. Baby Delamayne could have done it 
skilfully enough to have sent him away more 
enamoured of her than ever; but, unfortunately, 
Enid was in no sense a woman of the world. 
She could do an unpleasant thing — even a 
seemingly rude and unkind thing — ^if she felt 
it to be right; but the very unwontedness of 
the act made her awkward and constrained in 
doing it, while the fear lest she should feel too 
deeply the vexation she was inflicting prevented 
her from expressing any feeling at all. 

*' Not to put too fine a point upon it," as our 
friend Mr. Snagsby saith. Miss Leybum junior 
made herself very disagreeable on this occasion; 
and Mr. Gore, who was accustomed to nothing 
but the sweetest of smiles and softest of 
speeches from every woman he had ever 
honoured with his attention, felt proportion- 
ately huffed. 

Even his good humour failed him at last, after 
a long course of short answers and obstinate 
refusals; and he took up his hat in a pet, 
saying that — 

" He was very sorry he had wasted so much 
time and bored Miss Leyburn so severely about 
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a mere trifle. It did not matter at all, really. 
His mother had fancied she might like the ride; 
but Colonel Strahan's daughters had been wish- 
ing to go to the Abbey for some time, and were 
sure to make time for it. Very jolly girls they 
were, too." 

"Yes, very nice. I've no doubt they will 
enjoy it," Enid answered, with polite indif- 
ference. 

And Clif departed in a rage. 

On the following day, about two o'clock on 
a lovely afternoon, Enid was seated in the hill 
school-room, teaching a very ragged class of 
very unruly little boys from the surrounding 
colony of navvies. The young lady's face was 
pale, and her usually bright manner so sobered 
and subdued, that more than one of her pupils 
had. noted the change* curiously, when, in the 
middle of a very unsatisfactory sum, which per- 
sisted in representing three times three as thir- 
teen, the young lady beheld a phenomenon over 
the heads of the bigger boys at the end of the 
room which turned her face rosy red in a mo- 
ment, and sent the slate pencil rattling to the 
floor. 

This phenomenon consisted of a cockatoo 
tuft of gold, an appealing eye, and a beckon- 
ing finger, which flashed up like a jack-in-the- 
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box whenever the boys' faces were all directed 
her way, and disappeared the moment one of 
them showed a sign of turning. 

Obeying the mysterious summons, partly from 
curiosity and partly from fear lest her pupils 
should be scandalized by any unconventional 
intrusion in these sacred precincts, Enid went 
forth, still carrying the slate with its unreason- 
able calculations; and, on going into the little 
porch, found Clifton standing on the step, 
booted and spurred, and holding his horse by 
the bridle. 

"How good of you to come out!" he cried, 
taking her hand eagerly, his manner warmer 
and more affectionate than usual. *' I didn't see 
any one to hold my horse, and was afraid of 
disturbing your class by speaking. But you 
always are good, Enid; the best and kindest 
girl I know. Will you be kinder than ever 
now, and forgive me for yesterday's rudeness?" 

"Forgive you!" Enid repeated, with one of 
her quick-coming, fast-fading blushes, and a 
sudden grateful warmth about a heart which 
had been feeling strangely sore and hurt all 
day. 

"Yes, I know I don't deserve it. I don't de- 
serve that you should ever speak to me ag^n 
after my abominable conduct Positively being 
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insolent; and to you, of all the people in the 
world! Can you ever pardon it?" 

"But you were not rude. It was I — at least, 
I know it seemed ungracious, when you were so 
kind." 

And half unconsciously Enid put out her 
hand, child fashion. Clif grasped it cordially 
and held it. 

"'Kind,* indeed! But this is your way of 
forgiving. I wish I could forgive myself as 
easily. Do you know, I never slept a wink last 
night thinking of it, and whether you would cut 
me altogether after such a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion of temper,*' 

He said it so much in earnest, biting his llp^ 
and almost stamping in impatient annoyance 
with himself, that Enid fairly laughed. 

"Clifton, how absurd you are — tormenting 
yourself for what no one else would notice! 
You don't mean to say you left the riding party 
for this?" 

" Of course I do. Do you think I could have 
stood the remembrance of my own abominable 
selfishness all day? I slipped away at the cross- 
roads. 'A pressing appointment — Miss Eliott 
would excuse me' (wasn't she glad to!), 'and I 
would catch them up before they got to the 
Abbey/" 
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* Which you won*t, then, unless jrou ride very 
fast Hurry, Clifton!" 

She had forgotten, in his frankly boyish 
apology, the fright of the last few da3rs» and 
was still laughing, the wind blowing about her 
soft brown hair and freshening the happy glow 
in her sweet face. Clifton looked at her with 
such a depth of wondering, loving admiration 
as brought recollection to her mind, and the 
long lashes in sudden confusion over her large 
eyes. 

"Enid!" he b^an, hurriedly, and trying to 
take her hand again. 

"You must not stay now, Clifton. Make 
haste, or you will never overtake them." 

"But you have forgiven me?** he persisted, 
pressing forward as she retreated within the 
shelter of the school-room door. " I know you 
understand, and — and you have forgiven me?'* 

"Yes, yes — of course.'* She was nervously 
anxious to send him away now. "Good-bye, 
Clifton.** 

" Good-bye, my ^" 

He broke off, got her hand for one moment in 
a tight clasp, then dashed off, sprang on his 
horse, and clearing the low school wall, like a 
feather tossed into the air and back again, 
bad galloped out of sight in another moment. 
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" He is not like any other man in the world. 
Oh ! I hope he will not have an accident," Enid 
said to herself, with a sudden shiver of dread. 
And then she went back to the class and " three 
times three," demolished the intrusion of any 
thirteen in the product, and finished her duties 
with a cheerful [interest and patience which 
deserved some credit, considering the agitated 
state of her mind. Unconsciously, however, the 
homely duty proved, as is often the case, its own 
reward; and when she went home in the even- 
ing, her mind was divided more placidly be- 
tween Tommy Gurton*s proficiency in spelling, 
Clifton's eagerness to make friends again, and 
Seth Green's drunken mother, than might have 
been expected from a young lady not yet 
twenty-three. 

That evening she received another pleasure, 
and from a source where a less simple nature 
might only have derived annoyance. 

Aunt Jane had come back enchanted with 
her drive, enchanted with Clifton, who (consider- 
ing her merely as Enid's relation — ^blessed tie!) 
had paid her special and unremitting attention; 
and, under the influence] of that enchantment, 
more than ever convinced of Clif s penchant for 
herself. Indeed, she could not help confiding to 
Enid that — 
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"She really — really feared he was a little — 
just a little taken. You see, my love, the girls 
of the present day are so frivolous; and so, 
perhaps, he can't help feeling a certain supe- 
riority. But of course it is only liking; so that 
I was sorry to see dear Lady Gore look uneasy. 
For of course a woman of my age knows how 
to waive such things without giving offence; and 
he did not say anything, you know. It was 
only his manner — ^so very prononc^e; and that 
look in his eyes — I can't explain it But you 
will know some day, my dear. Indeed, you 
may have seen it in your cousin's eyes; though 
he is so different — ^not half so candid in showing 
his heart in his looks." 

So prattled Miss Leybum, seated in a big 
arm-chair, and untying her bonnet-strings, with 
a mildly self-complacent smile ; the while £nid 
stood silently by, waiting to carry the said bon- 
net upstairs, and did not laugh. 

So far from laughing, indeed, or even feeling 
amused, a soft blush of shame and pleasure 
spread over her face, and a light of shy, inno- 
cent wonder into her eyes, such as would have 
puzzled any one to translate; more especially 
any one looking at the wide difference in age 
between aunt and niece. And yet the explana- 
tion was easy enough. "Z^ voiciT 
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" Aunt Jane thinks that Clifton is beginning 
to care too much for her. I have been thinking 
just the same of myself, and have been making 
myself wretched and disagreeable about it She 
is mistaken, of course — any baby would see 
that; and why should not I be also? He has 
said nothing in particular to either of us. It is, 
just as auntie says, his manner and the look in 
his eyes. Oh, dear! how foolish we are! As if 
he could help being handsome and- winning ! 
Why, I have heard Jack often complain that 
Clif never can know a woman long without 
making Jove to her — ^that it was * his way.' I 
suppose this is what he means. But how foolish 
of me to take it for anything serious. I am 
glad poor auntie has opened my eyes to my 
vanity. 1 am sure he was hurt the other day, 
though he was generous enough to take all the 
blame on himself, poor fellow! Well, I must 
make it up to him. I should be sorry he ever 
thought Jack's sister unkind or silly." 

And, accordingly, next time that Clif called, 
Enid's manner wore all its native candour and 
sweetness — a marked cordiality, indeed — ^whicb, 
if Aunt Jane had not been present, would have 
urged him to risk his fate on the spot; for he 
remembered his last words at the schools, and 
took her xxuumer as a tacit encouragement; 
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while she was simply happy in having replaced 
their friendship on its old footing, and eager to 
tell him of all their preparations for Miss Dela- 
mayne, who, it seemed, was expected that same 
afternoon. 

*' She comes by the five o'clock train ; and 
Jack and I are going to the station to meet her. 
I shall stay in the pony carriage outside, that 
he may have the first look ; but you can't think 
how excited I feel, and I have been taking so- 
much trouble to make her room nice." 

^' Happy girl," said Clifton, wishing that it was 
his room which was thus honoured. " I only 
hope she'll deserve it." 

"So do I," remarked Aunt Jane. "Jack 
never cares to talk about her; and what I have 
heard of her letters seems rather childish. By 
the way, I have forgotten to give orders about 
the maid who is to wait on her. Will yoir 
excuse me one moment, Clifton.?" 

And with a little nod and smile. Miss Leybum 
trotted away. 

Clifton saw his opportunity, and seized it. 
Coming straight over to Enid, he sat down 
beside her, and said, in the very simplest and 
plainest manner — 

" Enid, I have been trying day after day to 
summon up courage to tell you something. I 
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think you know what it is. You must have 
seen how long I have loved you, and I want 
you to try to — " 

He choked a little in his eagerness, and Enid 
interrupted him. 

"Clifton, don't — pray, pray don't say any 
more!" 

She had tried to check him before; but the 
sudden revulsion of feeling drove the blood 
back from her heart, and struck her white and 
dumb for a moment. Now she stood up, putting 
out her hands in eager deprecation. He rose 
too, pale with pained astonishment. 

" Have I vexed you, Enid.^ Perhaps I ought 
to have chosen my time better.^ But oh, my 
darling! — forgive my calling you so — but I have 
waited so long, and I thought you did like me a 
little, unworthy as I am. But who could be 
worthy of you.? Not I." 

" Don't, please," she begged, still keeping him 
off with outstretched hands. " I do like you 
very much. You are worthy of any woman; 
but— but— " 

"But you can't love me? Not well enough 
to be my wife? Oh! Enid, don't say that." 

And he caught her hands, a world of entreaty 
in his dark blue eyes. She tried to snatch them 
from him; her cheeks aflame. 

17 — 2 
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"No, I can't love you. Of course I cannot 
Perhaps I ought to have told you — I am en- 
gaged already," 

"Engaged!" 

It sounded more like a dull echo than his 
bright voice. 

" Yes, long ago, to Merle." 

She had told all now; but her very heart died 
before the storm of incredulity and anger which 
swept over that white, chiselled face like an 
electric flash. 

" Merle ! — that cousin of yours ! Impossible ! *' 
Then, with another quick transition, " Oh! I beg 
your pardon, but you must be joking — ^teasing 
me. Do say you are. Enid, it catit be true." 

She drew herself up a little, resenting the 
depreciatory tone accorded to her lover; but 
answered gently, in pity to his rival's agita- 
tion — 

"I wish you had known; but it was just be- 
fore dear papa's death; and we knew it must be 
such a long time of waiting that he — all of us, 
indeed — thought it better not to say an3rthing. 
I am vety sorry. I hope you know that, and will 
forgive me." 

There was no mistaking earnest for jest this 
time. Clifton, watching every change of httr 
face with anxious, beautiful eye^ read liis doom 
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there all too clearly; and turned away to the 
window, too broken even for speech. 

Enid sat down again, and said nothing either. 
Standing and speaking seemed equally difficult 
just then. She had enough to do to keep 
from bursting out crying, and never thought 
how unfeeling her silence sounded. Clifton did. 
When he turned round, his face was changed — 
set in a stem, haughty mould, which gave it 
more than ever the look of a statue, and chilled 
Enid's throbbing heart strangely. 

"I suppose I must believe it, since you bid 
me," he said, coldly. " I dare say you think me 
very childish; but a man may be excused for 
feeling sceptical when he sees his life's idols 
shattered in a moment You were my idol. I 
almost worshipped you, you seemed so far above 
me. And to think that you could have seen me 
loving you more day by day, and trying my 
very best to win you, when all the while you 
were engaged to another fellow, and could have 
stopped me by a word." 

" Clifton," she pleaded, tearfully, " I did not 
see — I did not think — I mean. Jack had told 
me of your other — that you did not mean — '* 

She stopped short, reddening. 

"I am much obliged to Jack," Clifton an- 
swered, ironically. "You looked on my love 
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for you, then, merely as an amusing instance of 
what he had told you: probably spoke of it to 
Kinnardson — him, above all men! Oh, Grod! 
to think of you throwing yourself away on 
such—" 

" Clifton!" It was not a meek voice this 
time. She spoke coldly and proudly, and there 
was a red flush in either cheek as she stood up 
for the man who was to be her husband against 
the man who might have been her love. " You 
forget yourself, and are unjust Do not forget 
me too; and that the gentleman you speak of is 
my cousin, and my nearest and dearest friend." 

It was a brief rebuke; but coming from one so 
gentle usually, and uttered with so much dignity, 
Clifton felt it to the core. 

'* I had forgotten both," he answered, flushing 
hotly, "and I apologize very sincerely. Will 
you let me bid you good-bye now ? If I stay- 
longer, I shall perhaps offend again." 

He had taken up his hat, and was going. 
Well for all if he had ! But Enid had been 
repressing herself too long and too harshly 
already, and this cold bow and colder apology 
were like the last straw on the camel's back. 

Putting out her hands with a quick, impulsive 
gesture, she arrested his departure by a word, 
spoken with eyes full of unshed tears, and lips 
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-quivering so much that the sense was nearly 
lost. 

" Clifton, please do not go away in anger. I 
am very, very sorry — I would have given any- 
thing that this had not happened ; but indeed I 
never gave a thought to your really caring for 
me, except as one of our oldest friends — ^Jack's 
friend — until a week ago. Try and forget it 
now. Don*t let this — ^this mistake rob us of 
your friendship. You do not know how we all 
love and value you here. It would be the bit- 
terest grief to Jack if anything should make you 
less at home in his house, especially now, when 
he is looking forward to introducing you to his 
future wife. Don't let me spoil his happiness, 
and rob him of his companion. Promise me, 
Clifton, that this shall be as if it had never 
been." 

The rich, yellow sunlight from the open win- 
dow fell full upon her, softening the curves of 
her tall, rounded figure, flooding the pale, pure 
face with golden light, and bringing out every 
delicate line and moulding about the tender 
finish of mouth and chin. Clifton felt the inex- 
pressible soul beauty of the picture growing into 
his soul. His heart, artist-like, took comfort 
from the present loveliness of the woman who 
had humbled him. He hesitated^ but not front 
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resentment ; rather from his superior knowledge 
of the world, and his sense of the impossibility 
of either ceasing to love such a woman, or of 
paining her by the betrayal of such failure* 
Then, in one moment; a word she had said 
occurred to him, and his whole face changed 
Id marble again. 

" I b^ your pardon," he said, slowly ; ^ you 
said you did not g^ess anything till a week ago. 
That was the day we were under the walnut tree* 
You did guess then ?" 

* Yes," she faltered, colouring painfully. This 
going back was very cruel; but he had no 
mercy. 

**You knew it Yes, I saw you did. No 
stories of Jack's shook yoin: faith then. You: 
read it in my manner; and you were right. 
Forgive me if I read yours as closely. The 
knowledge, new or old, gave you pleasure that 
day. Am I not right ?" 

She gave him one imploring look; thea 
covered her eyes with her hands. How answer 
this question without betraying Merle's dignity, 
as centred in his betrothed ? 

**You acknowledge it," he said, very sadly^ 
*' Well, I will not ask you the reason. It could 
not have been any liking for me, or you would 
have then and there put me out of my pain^ 
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Neither will I ask why, since then, your manner 
has changed from cold to warm — first throwing 
me back ; then after our meeting at the schools, 
when I certainly gave you sufficient proof of the 
strength of my feelings, meeting me with such 
encouraging warmth and sweetness that — " 

His voice was breaking. 

Aunt Jane's step was heard on the stairs out- 
side. 

" Forgive me," he said, in an altered tone, the 
quiet manner of a merely courteous acquaintance- 
" I have been ill-bred enough not to answer your 
request Most certainly, if you wish it, I will 
make no difference in my intimacy here. If my 
coming will give you no pain, it certainly ought 
to cause me none. For the rest, I need not 
assure you that no word or look of mine shall 
ever remind you of the mistake I have so unwit- 
tingly made. I am obliged to. you for passing 
it over." 

It was the pledge Enid had asked for; yet, as 
Clifton gave it, something, some inward instinct^ 
warned her that perhaps it had been better left 
unsaid — better, even for his sake, that the friend- 
ship were dropped entirely for a time. But, then,. 
Jack — ^poor Jack ! — ^what would he do without 
his fidus Achates to make the house gay ? She 
was too innocent to see possibilities of evil in the 
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future, and she could not excuse her late kind- 
ness without betraying Aunt Jane's folly; but 
even this mysterious anxiety added to her weight 
of sadness, and made her quiet " Thank you " 
fall coldly, if not indifferently, on her suitor's 
^ars. 

Perhaps even now she might have found a 
word of comfort and explanation ; but Clif had 
already erred once against gentlemanly etiquette, 
and would not trust himself to risk a second 
offence. He had been refused. His clear duty 
therefore, at present, was to go. 

Which accordingly he did. 

Another moment, and the door had closed 
behind him. Enid had lost her lover: not only 
his corporeal presence, which was nothing ; nor 
the actual love itself, which, say what romancers 
will, is seldom killed in a moment; but the spi- 
ritual essence of love — the intellectual worship 
of the ideal intellect and spirit of a woman, as 
separated from her outward form and manner. 
That died in the moment that her eyes shrank 
from his. Enid Leybum had lost her power in 
that one act. She could never be quite the same 
again. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

HADY MOVES THE KING'S PAWN. 



, WHETHER any human 
I being had ever looked 
' more miserable than the 
gay and light-hearted Clif- 
ton Gore, as he closed the 
I hospitable gate of the Ce- 
! dars behind him, and went 
his way towards the rail- 
way station. Poor fellow! some 
men have laid their nearest relations 
in the grav^ and gone away looking forward 
hopefully to the great awakening; but he had 
buried the nearest and dearest part of himself — 
his love and his faith — in a grave so deep, that 
as he told himself agaui and again, there could 
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be no more awakening for either — ^never any- 
more. 

His idol had fallen, and with her fell all his 
reverence for the womanhood she adorned. Let 
me tell you that this was no trifle for a man to 
lose on a summer's day — a man, too, who had 
never known a cross or care in all his life, and 
whose one stumbling-block had been too great a 
weakness for the women who had, one and all, 
conspired to spoil and flatter him from the 
moment of his birth. He had withstood this 
weakness. Of all the women he admired, and 
who admired him, he had chosen one, not for 
her beauty, which was small, nor even for her 
sweet voice and gentle manner (who ever gave 
him a rough word or look?), but rather for the 
soul within, which, as he imagined, gave the tone 
to these physical charms. To him she appeared 
something infinitely better, higher, and nobler 
than the rest of human beings — a woihan so im- 
measurably purer and gfrander, in her grave sim- 
plicity, than all other women, that he felt ir- 
resistibly impelled to worship at her shrine, 
even while dreading to speak his devotion 
aloud, lest his saint should repel him as un- 
worthy. 

This was an exaggeration, of course: Enid, as 
I have often said, being in no wise better than 
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scores of other pure-minded and well-bred 
Englishwomen; perhaps a trifle more unselfish 
than most, and certainly less brilliant and 
talented than many — a common-place, good 
woman, trying to do her duty to the best of her 
knowledge, and probably making many mistakes 
in so doing; but in so far a most sweet and love- 
able nature, and worthy of any man's love and 
respect Unfortunately, you see, Clifton was 
not content with this matter-of-fact view of 
his divinity. He must idealize; and, like most 
idealists, he no sooner saw one peg in his fairy 
■castle give way than the whole building seemed 
worthless, and even the solid foundations shared 
in the general ruin. Yet what was the flaw 
which had shaken his faith in this pet vision? 

I will tell you. She was in love with Merle — 
with Merle Kinnardson! 

Some men — ^those predatory animals, par ex- 
.empUf whose affection lives only in the chase — 
might have seen in this merely an additional 
reason for Clifton to love her. It was not so 
with him, however. Yet neither was his oppo- 
site conduct to be deduced from that pure mo- 
rality which would cease, on religious grounds, 
to worship another man's property, or break, 
even in spirit, the tenth commandment of the 
law. 
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However much Clifs admirers might be given 
to exalting that young man, I, his biographer^ 
beg leave to announce him as little of a saint as 
he was a fiend. (Yes, Miss Enid, I am going to 
take you down, and not spare your hero, though 
I dare say you would like it.) Tried by the 
ordinary standard of male morality, he was, and 
knew himself to be, an exceptionally good and 
well-conducted young fellow — a character which 
was owing as much to a certain instinct of pride 
and a gentjiemanly repugnance to anything 
verging on blackguardism, as to early trainings 
or religious principle. 

But pride, which constrains you to be higher 
than other men, in order that you may stand 
higher and be more highly appreciated, may, if 
not appreciated at all, be thwarted to evil; and 
youthful arrogance, however productive of laud- 
able ambition, is exceedingly susceptible to small 
mortifications. Clif was naturally aware, both 
from his looking glass and his friends* flatteries, 
that he was better looking, better mannered, and 
better behaved than nine men out of ten. He 
did not dwell on the fact, or give himself airs 
accordingly, because it came naturally to him; 
and the world had been far too unanimous in 
heaping laurels on its darling for the darling to 
be troubled with flaunting them for himself; but 
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rather pleased himself with finding out the 
merits of others, and adapting his own brilliancy 
to their varied lights. This, however, was quite 
a different thing to having his own light ex- 
tinguished, and his sovereignty scorned by the 
very being for whose goodwill he had doffed his 
plumes most humbly; and for an individual 
whom he would never have thought worthy of 
being counted on the list of his friends or rivals. 
You may humble yourself, even like to do it, on 
certain occasions; but, by George, I defy you 
to show me a man who likes being humbled by 
another. 

He had known "little Kinnardson," as he 
called him, all his life; had never seen an inch 
beyond the outside of that life; and, while 
always treating him with the easy cordiality he 
extended to most people, had rather disliked his- 
old junior in the schoolhouse than otherwise; 
looked on him as a "poor creature" without 
pluck or nerve, an appendage to the Leyburns^ 
who was always being in trouble, and always in 
the way when not wanted. As to his talents,, 
about which so much fuss was made, a fellow 
might be bookish, and yet an awful muff. That 
essay of his, for instance, on "Pre-Raphaelism in 
Art and Literature." Why, any one could upset 
half those arguments; and the rest were palpable 
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pickings from the Saturday, r^chauffM and 
modified for present use. He could do as well 
himself. (I don't think he could, reader; but 
let that pass.) Besides, if there were any real 
good in him, he and Jack would have hung to- 
gether better. Jack wouldn't fight so shy of his 
cousin without a cause; and that friend of his, 
Middlemist, had hinted there was one. Cer- 
tainly, thefe were women, heaps of them, who 
didn't 'mind that sort of thing; but he had 
thought Enid made of different metal He 
fancied that she stood too high, even for him- 
self; and lo! all the while she had descended to 
the level of a man whom he had not even cared 
to admit as a subject of jealousy; and was ready 
to snub Mr. Gore severely if he ventured to 
question by a look the suitability of her union 
with Mr. Kinnardson. ^^ Apris ga le deluge!'' If 
he was mistaken in one thing, why not in ano- 
ther? She was capable of loving Merle; eigo, 
she was capable of coquetting with himself, of 
leading him on unfairly for the gratification of 
her vanity, and dismissing him heartlessly when 
that vanity was gratified. Aye, a woman of any 
real feeling would rather have bade him a kind 
farewell than urged him to continue to show 
himself in her train after an interview like the 
last. 
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What a fool he had been! 

He was passing the bank now, and the angry 
current of his ideas flowed back from Jack's 
sister to Jack himself. He had not behaved well 
either; for he must have seen his friend's attrac- 
tion, even if Clifton had not almost declared it 
in words, over and over again; and yet had been 
too indifferent, or too selfish, to give him a word 
of warning that the ground was occupied. It 
was not behaving like a friend to be so close in 
your own affairs, still less to go about blabbing 
that friend's past follies; and to the very woman 
he was courting. Well, Jack was a cold scmI of 
fellow generally; but he had thought — 

What a fool he had been ! 

Result of all this, as he climbed the hill to 
the station: Enid was no angel, after all, but a 
woman, very like other women, and colder- 
hearted than most. Jack was neither a Damon 
nor a Pythias; but just a man, wrapt up in him-^ 
self, his own affairs, and his own sweethearts; 
and he — ^well, he was a very lU-used fellow. 
Not angry at all ! Oh, dear, no! but rather dis- 
gusted, and a wiser man (?) than yesterday. 
That was all. And there was the London train 
just in; and, by George! what a pretty girl on 
the platform. 

The pretty girl in. question was very young 
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and very slim, dressed in white — some crisp, 
semi-tran^)arent material, all over frills and 
little blue bows — and wearing a Watteau sort 
of hat, also frilled and blue-bowed, and which 
made a pretence of shading a pair of eyes bluer 
than the ribbons; and lifted, with an inexpres- 
sibly lovely look of childish distress, to the 
station-master's uncompromising face. 

"And you are sure there is no one to meet 
me?" she asked, in a sweet, infantile treble, 
which fell pleasantly on Clifton's ear. "You 
don't know the Cedars, perhaps? — ^Mr. Ley- 
bum's house. Mr. Leybum of the bank." 

"Knaw Muster Leybum's *oose!" laughed the 
old station-master. "P'raps a do. Knaw un! 
Knawed un iver sin 'ee were boom belike. 
Noa, mum, a' beent none from theer; an* t' floy, 
floy's engaged by t'other party as was a' gawn 
to th' Archdeacon's. 'Ee can go in t' omnibus, 
or 'ee can walk, or 'ee can wait till t' floy comes 
round, whichsomdever 'ee loikes. 'Taren't moren' 
ten minutes* walkin'; an' t' floy '11 be round in 
less nor that'n." 

" Oh, I must wait, of course," the young lady 
said, the comers of her mouth going down a 
little as her glance wandered to a pile of boxes 
and portmanteaus on the platform; Clifton the 
-while wondering whether he had ever yet seen 
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such a perfect little face, or such a dimple, like 
a tiny pink well in the exact centre of the round 
chin, in the whole course of his life. Almost at 
the same moment her eyes fell on him, and she 
started, uttering a faint exclamation, and flush- 
ing up with an unmistakable look of recognition, 
which, together with her evident distress, and a 
something familiar in her appearance, left him 
no resource but to come forward, lifting his hat 
courteously as he inquired whether he could be 
of any service. She was asking for the Cedars? 
He had just come from there. 

The young lady blushed deeper, the bright^ 
delicate hue of a moss rose, hesitated forgone 
moment, and then, lifting her long curled lashes 
with a glance of childlike candour, held out her 
tiny hand. 

"You come from the Cedars?" she said. 
"You must know me, then — I know you; for 
I am Baby Delamayne, and you are Clifton 
Gore, are you not? — Mr. Gore, I mean," cor-* 
recting herself, with another blush; "but, you 
see, I have heard your other name oflenest from 
Jack." 

What man, be he Diogenes, or a young man 
of the period in a very w6unded state of feelings 
and temper, could resist this delicious frankness^ 
or be brute enough to go on brooding over his 
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own injuries, when such a caressing little crea- 
ture was appealing to him in a voice like a 
silver bell, and with eyes like stars shining 
through a Neapolitan sky? 

"Decidedly, Master Jack is no fool!" was his 
first thought; and his answer came as cordially 
as the look of frank admiration which accom- 
panied it» 

"Clifton Gore, decidedly, Miss Delama3me; 
and most delighted to be at your service. How 
fortunate I should be here, and how kind of 
you to recognize me! I felt sure that I had 
seen you somewhere before; though it seems 
strange," with a second glance of irrepressible 
admiration, " that I could have forgotten 
where" 

"It would be strange, if you remembered/* 
Baby answered, smilingly. "You met one of 
my sisters once, at a bachelor's ball at St. Leo- • 
nard's, two years ago; but I have only seen you 
on the Marina there, and I dare say you did 
not notice me. I was quite a child, you know, 
when you were there with Lady Gore last. 
More than a year ago, is not it?" 

" Not quite a year," said Clifton ; " and you 
must have altered very much if I could have 
passed without noticing you. I was not, how- 
ever, guilty of that density, since I recognized 
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your face at once, though I never thought that 
It belonged to the young lady of whom I have 
heard so much of late." 

" Not half so much as we have heard of you, 
I am sure," Baby laughed. **I am sure you 
must think me very bold, Mr. Gore, but you 
5eem quite like an old, old friend — Jack has 
talked so much of you." 

''Treat me like one, then, by letting me 
assume Jack's duties for the moment, and assist 
you. And, first, how is it that you are here two 
hours sooner than your friends expect you? 
They were coming to meet the 5.15 train." 

"Five! Why, I told Jack 3.15 in my letter. 
How provoking!" 

"Rather say how pleasant, to be able to 
make your friends happy sooner than they had 
hoped, and give them a surprise into the bar- 
gain. Poor Jack! won't he be angry with me, 
though, for having forestalled him?" 

*' He ought to be very much obliged to you," 
Baby said, laughing in a way which brought out 
two companion dimples in the soft cheeks to 
match that one in her chin — " I am, I know; so 
you please take care of me, and set me and my 
belongings in the right way? For indeed" — 
shaking back the rippling waves of gold from 
Jier temples to look up in his face again — ^"I 
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don't at all know what to do, or where to go, in 
this strange place." 

Clifton was fairly charmed. He could hardly 
turn his eyes from this new fairy, and vowed to 
himself that he had never dreamt of an3^hing 
so pretty and engaging existing — off the 
stage. 

**Her photograph didn't do her a bit of 
justice. What a lucky dog Jack is, to be sure; 
and how deucedly sly of him never to talk 
about her, or even give one an idea of what a 
little angel she was! 'Country parson's daugh- 
ter/ he said. I never saw any of this species 
before. Well, I didn't think Jack would have 
been so close." 

And it was with a renewed feeling of resent- 
ment against Clif that Jack saw to the stowing 
away of Miss Delamayne's boxes on a trucks 
before depositing herself in the now returned 
fly. 

^'You are comii^, too?" Baby said, as he 
stepped back, aft^r folding a rug over her knees 
to keep the dust off. "Oh, do! It will seem 
so strange, comii^ sooner than I am expected ; 
and I don't know either of the Miss Leybums 
at all. Oh, I made sure that you were com- 
mg. 

Cliftcxi hesitated, but the mention of ''the 
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Miss Leyburns" recalled, with a rush of pain,, 
in what manner he had left the younger lady- 
half an hour ago ; and brought a sudden glow 
to his face, a dark cloud over the smiling eyes^ 
which Baby noticed at once, without being able 
to explain. 

" No, I can't come," he said, speaking with a 
sort of, abrupt hurry, which struck on his own 
sensitive ear; for he added, apologetically, "I'm 
very sorry, but you see, I was going home when 
I had the pleasure, the great pleasure, of meet- 
ing you; and if I miss my train my mother will 
think I'm lost. She expects me to drive her 
out this afternoon." 

"Then you don't live close to town?" Baby 
said, her heart contracting with a sharp thrill of 
disappointment 

"Oh, dear, no; five miles off, at Amberley, a 
village across the river. But I hope your friends 
at the Cedars will bring you there before long^ 
Miss Delamayne. My mother will, I am sure^ 
be delighted to make your acquaintance." 

"I shall like it very much," Baby answered 
with great sincerity. "You must come and 
fetch us; and thank you so much, and good- 
bye, and please come soon, for they are all 
strangers at the Cedars, you know, and I shall 
feel so shy at first." 
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^What, with Jack to protect' you!" laughed 
Clifton, inwardly doubting the possibility of this 
i£aiscinating young lady feeling shy an3n¥her^ 
but not insensible to the compliment to himself, 
^nevertheless. ^And I am a stranger too, you 
know; though you have been kind enough to 
let me forget it Good-bye. There is my train, 
-and I must run*" 

He did not run, however, but lifted his hat 
and stood bareheaded till the flyman had turned 
his horses and started, even though the impatient 
engine behind was b^;inning to show signs of 
4noving. 

Baby leaned back, and folded her hands 
mth a smile of satbfaction. 

"Kitty was right," she murmured. ''His 
manners are as perfect as his face; and how he 
iixed his eyes on me! I hope I don't look very 
liot and dusty, or that that horrid train hasn't 
^ven me a smut on my nose. I must get out 
of Jack, afterwards, what his friend thought of 
me. By the way, what on earth did he get so 
red for when I asked him to come back? I 
iiope he's not in love with that romantic-named 
Enid." 

He was pale enough at that moment; poor 
•boy, leaning back in a corner of the ndlway 
carriage, with folded arms and furrowed brow^ 
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and just begfinning to realize what a terrible 
change had fallen over his life in the last hour. 
For a year, a whole year, of that life he had been 
filled, heart and soul, with one object — ^the win- 
ning a certain woman to be his wife. He had 
striven so hard to correct his faults and give up 
those habits which made him unworthy of so 
fair a prize — ^had tried so patiently to please,, 
and had thought himself so sure of success; and 
now, a bare five minutes in a sunny room, and 
all the sunshine of his heart was darkened^ 
his love turned to bitterness, and all the 
best and warmest impulses of his nature poi- 
soned. 

Little wonder, that he felt angry and mise- 
rable; and that he turned his mind, with some- 
thing of impatient relief, from Enid's cold re- 
jection to Baby's caressing manner and warm- 
cordialify. She was a nice little thing; no 
nonsense about her, no nun-like sanctity mask- 
ing a cruel coquetry; no — no Merle t Somehow, 
he found himself wondering how he had missed 
meeting her in St. Leonard's; and feeling more 
huffy with Jack than ever, in that, by staying 
behind, he had managed to snap up such a little 
rosebud. 

Lady Gore was to the full as disappointed at 
her son's rejection as he himself could be. She 
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could hardly believe it After all her kindness 
to the girl, after Clif s delicacy in refraining from 
proposing for so long — oh, it was preposterous, 
incredible! A country banker's daughter to 
refuse a baronet's son, and the possible future 
member for Marshton Fallows! And to refuse 
him for a penniless boy, without any provision 
in the profession for which he was destined! 
Well, if it was credible, she could only say that 
she considered the young lady very much to be 
blamed for allowing the second offer to be made 
at alL Not know it was coming! That was all 
nonsense. Women always knew; and no one 
but a very cold-hearted girl or a vain coquette 
would lead a man on to offer love which she 
had predetermined to refuse. 

No, Lady Gore did not think Enid a coquette, 
certainly; but the other thing would be dis- 
agreeable enough in a daughter, and so she 
Teally thought her darling might do better, 
after all. 

Clif combated all this, of course; laying the 
entire blame on himself, and making out Enid 
as white as snow; till even his mother relented 
and gave unwilling assent to his petition that 
the friendly relations between the two families 
^should be in no wise disturbed, and that, as 
JEnid had said, the past should be as if it had 
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not been. But his arguments did not convince 
himself; and during the next few days he moped 
about very disconsolately, and half expecting 
every moment to see Jack arrive, full of warm 
regrets and explanations which should give 
his friend an excuse for forgiving and be com- 
forted. 

Vain expectation! Jack did not come at all; 
but on the fourth day Clifton received a note 
from him: — 



" Dear Clif — ^Will you come and dine on 
Thursday? There are one or two friends com- 
ing; and I have been wanting to thank you for 
your kindness to Miss Delamayne the other 
day. With united kind regards, in which she 
joins, I am, yours, &c., 

"Jack Leyburn." 

"You won't go?" Lady Gore said, as she 
read it. 

" Oh, yes, I shall," replied Clifton. *' If they 
choose to ignore my feelings, I don't want to 
parade them. No occasion for wearing the 
willow for ever, because one has been a fool, 
mother darling." 
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"Is he coming?" Baby asked, with suppressed 
eagerness, when Clifton's note returned. 

And Enid answered ^ Yes," very sadly. 

She had been averse to the invitation; and 
would rather, far rather, he had stayed away. 
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